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SOME PORTRAITS IN THE 
DRESDEN GALLERY. 


By K. L. 


of haunted houses exists in 

picture-galleries—the past sharp- 

ly obtruded upon. the present. 
The triptych that was a general’s oratory 
companion throughout his campaigns, 
the Venus and Loves for which a prin- 
cess gave its weight of gold pieces and 
threw in a pet dwarf, the Dutch scenes 
—candle-lit interior and landscape in 
snow—formerly pendants in some man- 
orial parlour through which now runs 
the railroad; every canvas has had its 
day of touching warm human life. 

The perception grows sharper among 
the portraits. Limned under a legion 
of differing circumstances, irrespective 
of technique, they form a company in- 
stinct with suggestion. 

The Dresden Gallery has treasures 
enough of which to boast—the Madonna 
of San Sisto, Ribera’s virginal Saint 
Agnes, Murillo’s Death of Saint Clara— 
but it can boast likewise of unusual 
wealth in the portrait I'ne. Portraiture, 
lifted from symbolism to portrayal by the 
Renaissance, which brought the human 
body back into fashion, from the fifteenth 
century down almost crowded out the 
Company of Heaven from the studios; 
though, often enough, a cast of earth 
had been borrowed there, contraband- 
wise, to Supplement vision—‘‘ . . . the 
prior’s niece—Saint Lucy, I would say.”’ 


Sor hone of the atmosphere 


MONTGOMERY. 


Popes and fair women, warriors and 
statesmen, commissioned their own like- 
nesses when, a century or so earlier, 
they would have only ventured on work- 
ing themselves into a corner, where 
Madonna and the Saints took the fore- 
ground. Thus was built up the philos- 
ophy of the Portrait. 

The portrait, which, in date, takes 
precedence in the Royal Picture Gallery 
of Dresden, belongs to the nameless 
Painted by Paolo Moranda (il 
Cavazzola) of Verona, 1486-1522, its 
vitality survives even the restorer’s 
brush, recklessly applied here as else- 
where in this collection. The attention 
is arrested by the masterly rendering of 
black velvet and sables, artistically sub- 
ordinated, however, to the wearer, the 


ones. 


aquiline, grey-haired patrician. A hu- 
morous contrast to himself is uncon- 
sciously afforded by a contemporary 


portrait—that of a Scholar, oddly as- 
cribed to Correggio. Weak eyes and 
peevish nose, this figure in the black 
gown hangs opposite the other’s domin- 
ating personality—as he may have 
jostled him in some Verofia arcade, a 
type of the men whose veins only run 
ink in a red-blooded world. One knows 
instinctively that the rings on the 
Scholar’s fingers are worn neither for 
love nor vanity, but for the virtue of the 
stones; he is as little conscious of them 
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as is the Verona noble of the rosary held 
by himself, recalling those carried by the 
Dalmatian peasants of to-day, reckoning 
thoughts of business and pleasure rather 
than prayer. Its presence in Moranda’s 
portrait seems merely an _ additional 
touch of subtlety in a presentment where 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN, 


the serpent-colouring—black and tawny, 
with touches of metallic yellow, as of 
actual scales, in the close-fitting sleeves 
—appears intentionally suggestive ; this 
townsman of the Montagues and 
Capulets, would be prompt and deadly 
when the moment should come to strike. 


THE 


DRESDEN GALLERY. 

In the cabinet where hangs the Meyer 
Madonna—which Horace Walpole was 
the first to declare was not the family 
portrait of the household of Sir Thomas 
More—hangs the portrait next in date 
to the Moranda, the half-length of a man 
whose identity (as also of the artist him- 


By Moranda 


self) was long lost in tradition. Almost 
as astonishing as early verdicts over the 
family of Burgomaster Meyer grouped 


around the Virgin, was the judgment 


which ascribed this sagacious, eminently 
practical man of his world, to Leonardo 


da Vinci. The smile of vanished Gio- 
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conda rises up before one’s eyes, as if in 
faint mockery at fathering even this 
splendid Holbein on the artist with the 
divination of strange, submerged possi- 
bilities in his faces—a 


kinship in 


PORTRAIT 


OF SI 


humanity with the earlier 
satyrs or even the old gods. 


fauns 
But critic- 
ism awoke in Dresden as elsewhere, and 
the imposing seigneur in black and white 
doublet against the bottle-green curtain, 
came to be recognised 


or 


as from the 
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Holbein brush that had given the por- 
traits of Jane Seymour, now in Vienna, 
or George Gyze, of the Berlin collection, 
to the world. ‘To such new lights, how- 


ever, Friedrich August of Saxony shut 


EUR DE MORETTE. By Holbein 
his eyes. lo declare this no Da Vinci 
would be to declare Dresden without 
one, and all the European galleries 


prided themselves in possessing examples 
of his work. So, till 1860 the portrait 
masked as that of a jeweller in Henry 
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VIII.’s service, and much discussion was 
needed to establish it as the picture of 
Charles de Solier, Sieur de Morette, 
envoy of Francis 1. to England. 

‘** One of the most remarkable por- 
traits in the world, whoever was the 
original,’’ says Mrs. de Wolf Addison. 

The very spirit of statesmancratt, pene- 
trative and patient, breathes in the 
broad-browed, russet-bearded counten- 
ance with the high nose which, accord- 
ing to physiognomists, marks those born 
to rule. No less characteristic is the 
hand, virile yet delicate, holding the 
glove with a grip unconsciously tense. 
It belonged to Holbein’s methods to 
catch his sitters with a quick sketch 
(the original. chalk drawing of the 
Morette lends an additional interest to 
this room) worked up afterwards into 
such finish as here—the likeness thus 
freed from unreality or stiffness of pose. 

* Mature sobriety is the note of the whole 
portrait, the gold-work, of chain and 
scabbard alone giving brilliant 
touches. 

Holbein’s loyalty to likeness is sufh- 


some 


ciently illustrated by the double portrait 
of The Gonsalves, Sir Thomas and son 


John, in a cabinet near. How ugly they 
are, father and son, and how alike, with 
their rough-hewn, unshapely counten- 
ances, thin-lipped, high cheek-boned, the 
small eyes set up in the head. Of such 
were the makers of ’Change, far-seeing 
merchants, just, though hard, at such a 
bargain as Sir Thomas holds quill ready 
to sign. No impressionist could have 
rendered the reddish faces more faith- 
fully, but no impressionist would have 
added the background of hedge-sparrow- 
egg tint, by which ‘‘ Master Haunce,”’ 
as his London patrons called him, at 
once threw out these portraits and testi- 
fied his sense of the advisability of com- 
bining characterization with beauty. 

** Do man 1519 salt do was ich 31 Jahr 
alt,’’ is the legend, attaching its touch 
of human interest to the thin, pleasant 
face of a Man in a Fur Cap, painted by 
Hans of Ulm, in the corridor devoted to 
Early Flemish, Dutch and German work. 
Numberless portraits of that time testify 
to the prosperity trickling from High 
and Low Dutch commercial centres to 
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artists, before Reformation times gave 
the Arts a set-back. Doubtless, the 
increasing fulness of tradition from 
countless faithful studies by workers now 
obscure or forgotten had no small share 
in making the kings of portrait painters, 
who after that interval, in the coming 
seventeenth century, wielded their brush 
sceptres—Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rem- 
brandt van Rijn. 

Rubens’s portraiture is scarcely re- 
presented in the Dresden collection. 
‘The best of those attributed to him, the 
Gentleman Standing by a Table, has 
been pronounced by the German critic 
Bode to belong to Van Dyck, and the 
sunshiny canvas with the full-length of 
his two sons is now acknowledged a copy 
of the original in Vienna. Van Dyck 
and Rembrandt, on the contrary, may 
perhaps be nowhere better studied. It 
is a question whether the charm and 
refinement, which won for Van Dyck the 
nickname of ‘* The Cavalier of the 
Brush,’’ were communicated by him to 
his canvasses, or to him by the courtiers 
who were his friends as well as models. 
It is a tribute to this popular court- 
painter that, notwithstanding proverbial 
artistic jealousy, he should have been so 
much a favourite with Rubens, Suster- 
mans, and the blind Sofonisba Angiusola. 
Of the latter there is, by the way, a draw- 


_ ing in the sketch-book used by Van Dyck 


in Genoa, where the once fashionable 
woman-artist, then sightless and in her 
ninety-sixth year, imparted to the young 
Dutchman sundry technical secrets—as 
in ‘* The Cloister and the Hearth ’’ Mar- 
garet van Dyck is represented as doing 
to Gerard Eliassoen. 

The portraits of Charles i. and Hen- 
rietta Maria (the former a copy by Lely 
of the original, burnt at Whitehall) are 
too well-known to call for mention, 
though a characteristic touch may be 
observed in the queen’s likeness (one of 
the twenty-five painted of her by Van 
Dyck) in the ruthlessness with which she 
crushes the heart of the rose she carries. 
Greater examples of Van Dyck’s skill in 
portraiture distract attention. The 
Spanish and Italian influences from 
which he derived his mastery of low 
tones, are well illustrated in his Com- 
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GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. By Van Dyck 
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mander in Armour, the glitter and 
shadows of the steel flung into boldest 
relief by the red scarf. Serenity, en- 
durance, the dash of a brilliant charge, 
are all to be read in this painting of greys 
that are sometimes sheer light and some- 
times pools of shadow; the bareheaded 
young man with the thick lips and some- 
what prominent eves can hold his own in 
military spirit with any of the handsome 
cavaliers that the artist ever painted. 
The portraits, however, in which Van 
Dyck perhaps shows himself at his best, 
are of no cavalier toying with his gloves, 
or gentlewoman rare as her own laces. 
A man, gipsy-brown, is seated in a high- 
backed chair; one strenuous hand grip- 
ping the arm, the other raised in gesture 
indicating the. sense of crisis which 
makes the breath almost apparent 
through the parted lips. Prince of 
Genoa, or of the Cyclades Islands, or 
that Martin Ryckaert whom earlier cata- 
logues made him—it matters not a 
groat; this is the male of his race, with 
the lust of adventure in his eyes. “Phe 


shape of the head and those magnetic 


eyes recall the nineteenth century dis- 
coverer, Sir Richard Burton; it 
was thus men _ looked when 
were still uncharted and the _ west 
wind had a lure to break the charm 
of the chimney-corner. ‘The tradition of 
the Titian, whom Madonna Sofonisba 
had known in the flesh, possibly induced 
the warm browns and olives, only 
relieved by white ruffles and touch of 
rose-pink at the girdle ; the canvas glows 
like a cluster of nuts in October sun- 
shine. Whether the furs of coat and 
cap are Syra national dress or not, they 
admirably typify the leopard—untamed 
trait in the figure strung for some moral 
leap, the heat and fierceness of alien suns 
in the blood under the tanned skin. 
Heine’s poem of the Pine and the Palm 
involuntarily occurs to the spectator 
looking from this picture to the Gentle- 
man in Black, close at hand. — All the 
width between North and South is ex- 
pressed in this standing figure—the 
veiled glance, the closed lips, the very 
hands typical of northern reserve and 
self-control. The blacks and whites 
which under Van Dyck’s brush turn to 


seas 
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a whole palette of shades help out this 
characterization of the men in whom the 
emotions are instinctively guarded as 
chastely as a man guarded the women 
of his name. A chapter in the History 
of Nations is to be read in these two 
portraits. 

Rubens was painting in Mantua, and 
Van Dyck had not yet entered the 
Antwerp studio to which he was put at 
the age of ten, when in 1606 an artist 
greater than one and rival of the other, 
was born in Leyden. Probably no other 
land than Holland with its mists and long 
winters, its effects of lantern and candle- 
shine, and its fires on frozen canals, 
could have imparted to Rembrandt his 
secrets of light and shade. Actual light 
rather thag reflection is his trick, but the 
shadow seems to be more sympathetic to 
him, an absolute element over which he 
has mastery. His mystery is no such 
psychology of the occult as appealed to 
Da Vinci; it is physical, the horror of 
darkness that lurks in almost tangible 
presence in corners sealed from the cheer- 
ful every-day. To plumb the depths and 
shallows in such darkness, to stab it 
with a javelin of flame, to show its 
stealthy advance, was the artist’s pre- 
occupation. Rembrandt van Rijn would 
expound the value of shadows. 

Deficient in other branches of his art, 
the Rembrandt room deploys portrait 
after portrait. An evolution of method 
to be traced from the Willem Burggraf 
painted in 1633, recalling Van Dyck in 
finish of detail, through the ever-deepen- 
ing tones of the canvasses, where at last 
only the salient points came to be 
touched with light. 

One is inclined to charge Ruskin with 
injustice (into prejudice his very enthusi- 
asms invariably bewray him), when he 
includes Rembrandt, in his verdict on the 
Art of Europe, after Saivator as ‘‘never 
being in earnest.’ The two magnificent 
portraits of old age—outrivalling the 
keen yellow face of the Man with the 
Pearl-trinmed Hat, were assuredly never 
painted by a man “‘ not in earnest.’’ In 
these veteran heads, the artist’s eyes, 
trained to a sixth sense in darkness, 
seemed to have gained insight for the 
past in his sitters’ lives. Not merely is 
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the Old Man with the Staff sensibly 
younger that the other ; years alone nave 
not aged the latter, worn with resistance 
and the endurance of despair. He is 


essentially one of those with whom every 


inch of the world battle-field is a separate 


OLD MAN WITH STAFF. 


struggle. It needs but a glance at the 
staff, accepted rather than held, in his 
neighbour’s purely passive hand, to pro- 
claim him on the contrary, one of the 
spectators of life—tolerant, contempla- 


tively resigned, the eyes dark and bril- 
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liant as those of the Douglas, even 
touched with faint amusement over 
events too strong for him as for his fel- 
low—a consciousness only coming to the 
one after painful effort, but to the other 
by the philosopher's perception. It is as 


By Rembrandt 


if Rembrandt had intended both to speak 
for themselves, so sheerly has he con- 
centrated the light on both faces. Yet 
how admirably does the black velvet 
mantle, with hint of salmon lining, stand 
out in the canvas of the Old Man (No. 
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1671), his magnificent snowy beard 
against the umber doublet; how the 
agates in the chain of him with the 
Staff flash! The technique of the 
painter appears here at high-water mark 
—those two unnamed faces, the master- 
pieces of Portrait. 

Some half-century after Rembrandt’s 
death on the Rosengracht of Amsterdam, 
a new vehicle of portraiture had come 
into favour with the fashionable world. 
Pastel, combining the rapidity of the 
sketch with even more durability than 
oils, almost supplanted the miniature, 
its leading exponents being Liotard, 
Mengs, Rosalba Carriera, and Quentin 
La Tour. 

Of these in Dresden, Liotard’s best- 
known production, La Belle Chocolatiére 
has been, from the artistic point of view, 
hacked out by its own popularity—the 
‘* Holbein in pastel,’ as its purchaser 
Algarotti pronounced it, now known 
world-wide as the trademark of a choco- 
late factory. La Tour, greatest of artists 
in pastel, is scarcely represented, but the 
chief works of Mengs and a complete 
collection of Carriera hang together here. 


Mengs has been upheld as superior in 
correctness of drawing and delineation, 
to the feminine artist, but it is just the 


latter defect in Rosalba Carriera that 
imparfs to her work the actual atmos- 
phere of Versailles, with its fatal aver- 
sion to realism, and its determination 
to acknowledge no disagreeable fact. 
The Virtues, the Seasons, even the Fates 
lose austerity under the little Venetian’s 
courtier-like touch. Diana finds in her 
crescent a new weapon of coquetry; 
Winter’s sole concession to times and 
seasons is a lace and ribboned cap above 
a face smooth and blooming as Spring ; 
where Lachesis and Clotho are two beau- 
tiful young women, Atropos indeed is 
old but, with the thread actually parting 
under her shears, placid rather than 
irrevocable. The ‘‘ ghostly cricket ’’ of 
Browning’s ‘‘ Toccata ’’ seems to make 
itself heard among these presentments of 
pretty ladies and fine gentlemen—aston- 
ished, as Rosalba naively relates, at the 
loveliness of their own likenesses—in 
some cases, as those of the swan-necked 
Princesses of Modena, destined as 
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marriage advertisements. ‘The Car- 
riera’s own plain clever little face is here 
also, the grey-blue eyes giving no token 
of the blindness which later darkened 
them—dazzled, the wits would say, by 
too long gazing on beauty. 

Fresher in tint than most of the other 
pastels, may be noted one with more in- 
ternal evidence of being truer to the 
original than exists in the majority of 
Rosalba’s portraits. It presents a man 
in the possible thirties—abbé, by grey 
routane, and bands—charming and 
witty, no doubt, as his kind were, but the 
cutting of the delicate lips and the fine 
masculine hand hint him more of a man 
than his kind were apt to be. The hand- 
some dark eyes have sight for the 
humours of the Court. I am sure that 
their characteristic inequality was only 
attained with so inveterate an idealist as 
Rosalba, by her sitter’s lightly mocking 
declaration that his cloth would forbid 
his connivance at Mademoiselle’s amia- 
ble desire to improve on le bon Dieu’s 
work. The finger pointing to the 
heartplace seems to indicate an amused 
consciousness that the owner could afford 
his modesty; ke is, as _ Bookseller 
Richardson would say, ‘‘ one likely to be 
well with the females.’’ As much, 
possibly, a fascinating riddle for those of 
his day as for his modern conquests, he 
remains an unknown quantity—No. 73 
in the catalogue. 

Want of space forbids dwelling on 
many other pictures, remarkable for 
technique or personality. A picture by 
Giuseppe Nogari, 1699-1763, of an old 
woman, warming her hands at a scald- 
ino, must arrest attention, as much for 
its study of expression as for the ‘‘ spum- 
ato’’ style here exemplified to the 
utmost. A tradition of Rembrandt may 
be seen in the illumination of the 
withered face, the points of light in the 
lower eyelid, practised by Nogari, im- 
parting a peculiar vividness of glance. 

A triad of Anton Graff’s auto-like- 
nesses may also be noticed—the alert 
face with frank hazel eyes, the same in 
morning, noon and evening of life. Nor 
must the Raeburn acquired by Dresden 
be passed over, although, from its posi- 
tion in a side cabinet, it runs danger of 
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being overlooked. Sir Lucius O'Beirne, 
Bishop of Meath, a fine, dignified figure, 


and well-bred face, in which Raeburn, to 
use R. L. S.’s phrase of him, ‘‘ has 


PORTRAIT OI 


looked shrewdly between the eyes and 


possessed himself of what was 
in the character.”’ 
is the note, the black clerical figure and 


essential Reticence 
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background relieved by the red chair, 
yet Raeburn lays bare an imperious 
nature under the controlled carriage ; the 
portrait, lifelike though it be, is in its 


AN ABBE By Rosalba Carriera 


setting forth of the temper of unbending 
ecclesiastical domination as eloquent a 


piece of symbolism as any allegorical 
painting of G. F. Watts. 
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It is the Spirit of Priestliness, irre- 
spective of creed or century, which the 
Scotsman has incarnated there. 
Portraiture is somewhat scantily re- 
presented on the modern side of this 
Gallery. Delaroche’s painting of Son- 
tag as Donna Clara in ** Don Giovanni ”’ 


OLD WOMAN WITH BRAZIER, 


affords a wonderful study of black with 
touches of steely blue, out of which rise 
finely the gracious womanly bust and 
head crowned with chestnut hair. The 
light falling on face and the arms under 
the domino’s fransparent sleeves, forms, 
as it were, an open triangle—the impres- 
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sion thus imparted of a moment of in- 
spiration enhanced by the vapouriness of 
the pale brown background. 

A widely differing treatment of black 
is presented in Carl Bewtzer’s Hessian 
Peasant, the old woman so evidently sus- 
picious of what may happen to those en- 


By Nogari. 


ticed to ‘‘ have their pictures dra’ed.”’ 


Here the handling of the full-pleated 
skirt and high-winged cap is hard to 
brutality, corresponding to the trench- 
ancy of outline which, by comparison of 
the soft lights and chiaroscuros of the 
painter's Pilgrimage to Marburg close 
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by, would appear intentional. No illus- 
ions, no softening of circumstances have 
existed for this old mother; the grip of 
the work-worn hands over the Sunday 
handkerchief, the unblinking gaze out of 
the small pinched face, equally declare 
an acceptance of life stripped to its real- 
ities, bare as a signboard swinging in a 
nor’-easter. 

One more portrait must be paused 
before, that of the painter Stichart, by 
Paul Kiessling. Surely,“no more de- 
lightful one has ever been put on canvas 
than the middle-sized figure with the 
pawky, kindly face, suggestive of the 


** Laird’ in ‘** Trilby.’”) The man him- 


g §g 
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self in his habit as he walks, pounced 
upon, it looks, in the act of leaving his 
house, appears, worn buttons, shabby 
bowler, terrible gloves, all on record. In 
its ease of technique, its insistence on 
Individuality as the all-important thing, 
this painting is a typical phase of the 
twentieth century—the century enfran- 
chised by the toils, the triumphs, the 
defeats of its predecessors, so that in the 
liberty won for it, it has leisure to con- 
centrate itself upon itself. Not greatly 
caring even, this temper of the moderns 
would seem to declare, what it has to 
express, so long as the expression be a 
skilful one. 
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The Life of Man. 


By HERBERT PORTER. 


The life of man 
Is but a span; 


Too long he goes by fashion, 
lhro’ any change 
Or psychic range 


Of spiritual passion. 


The life of man 


Is but a span; 


His Spirit needs much training 
lor lo! the world 


Is 


at him hurled, 


And oh! the world is feigning. 


The life of man 
Is but a span, 


Yet Knowledge d 


oth address him, 


And Wisdom, too, 


Shall change each view, 


That doth on 


The life of 
Is but a span, 
Yet 
Infinity, 
Shall set him 
When he cha 


portal. 


man 


earth distress him. 


is his soul immortal; 


Iree, 


th passed Death's 
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HE scene was a dining-room in 
Kensington in the eighties. The 
hour was nine, and two gentle- 

men sat at table—the host and his 
nephew, Mr. Charles Carew. The ladies 
had withdrawn—one of them very 
anxiously, for she knew what was to 
follow her retirerhent—and now the 
younger man, her partner in guilt, 
cleared his throat and prepared himself 
to speak. 

** My dear uncle,” he said, ‘‘ there is 
something I have to say to you. I can 
only beg you to hear me patiently, and 
I believe that—that it is the most im- 
portant moment of my life.’’ 

Having said this, he gulped at hi; 
wine nervously, and prayed for powers 
of persuasion that he 
feeling. 

Mr. Liddington glanced at him with 
surprise, frowned a little, and bade him 
go on. 

‘* What is the matter, Charles?’’ he 
asked. 

‘** Sir, I had not the slightest right 
to do it. I am perfectly aware that my 
position did not justify me, but I have 
fallen in love with my cousin Minnie, 
and Minnie, God bless her, isn’t in- 
different to me. Will you—er—will 
you, in point of fact, consent to our 
engagement ?”’ 


was far from 


** You—you—my dear Charles? My 
dear, dear boy.”’ 

** Yes, I know,’’ stammered Carew 
hopelessly, ‘‘that it is very pre- 


posterous. Of course, you have much 
higher views for her, and—and all that. 
But I shall get on, Uncle Marmaduke, 
I shall indeed, and if you would only 
consent to her waiting a year or two 
for me—just to give me the chance—I 
should be happier, more grateful to your 
goodness, than it is possible for me to 
exoress. Minnie, too, prays that you 
will agree to a provisional engagement. 
She has seen nobody she likes better, 


THINGS ALWAYS COME RIGHT 
IN THE END. 


F. C. PHILIPS. 






and she is only twenty when all is said, 
remember. If she did—if anybody 
came along in the meantime to make 
her want to change her mind—why, 
why she would only have to tell me so, 
of course, and she would be as free as 
air. No harm would be done, none, no 
harm at all. Don’t refuse; please don’t. 
I shall make away with myself if you 
do.’’ 

‘* Does your 
Liddington, 
sense ?”’ 

‘** Minnie is telling her now,’’ mur- 
mured Charlie Carew desperately. ‘‘We 
thought that if you talked it over to- 
gether—you and Aunt Marion—you 
would be able to decide better, perhaps, 
than if you answered me at once. 1 
will wait till to-morrow if you like for 
your reply—or till next week. I would 
rather vou didn’t make up your mind at 
once, I would indeed.”’ 

The elder man leant back in his chair 
pondering, while the other pulled rest- 
lessly at his moustache. A long pause 
ensued—a pause that to one of the pair 
seemed as if it would be interminable. 
The servant came in, under the impres- 
sion that the room was,vacant now, but 
his master signed him away; and when 
the door was shut again— 

‘*T see no benefit likely to accrue to 
your hopes from consideration,’”’ he 
said at last, ‘‘ but, since you wish it, I 
will think the matter over. You know 
I like you, Charles—almost as well as 
if you were my son—but it doesn’t ap- 
pear to me that Minnie and you are 
suited to each other, and I should say 
the same even if you were making a 
thousand a year. Of course that you 
are making nothing at all is a very 
grave objection, but it isn’t my only 
objection, I assure you. Come, let us 
go up stairs.” 

She was a very pretty girl, this Minnie 
Liddington, who eyed them so wistfully 


aunt,’’ 
“know 


inquired Mr. 
about this non- 
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when they entered, and when her [father 
made no reference to the matter her 
cheeks turned white, for she knew it 
augured ill for the marriage on which 
she had set her heart. 

‘* Well,’’ she said under her breath 
to her cousin five minutes later, under 
cover of examining some music at 
piano. 

‘*He is going to 
dearest. And Aunt 


the 


think it 
Marion? ’”’ 


over, 


‘*She must . 
consult 


” 


‘**Was she 


pa- 
pa 


but he wasn’t 
encouraging 
exactly.’”’ 

‘1 under- 
stand,’’ she 
murmured. 
** Poor Char- 
lie, what a 
time you've 
been having. 
Now I have 
got to sing 
—isn’t it 
hateful ? 
Charlie, I will 
write to you 
to-morrow 
and tell you 
everything 
that occurs.”’ 

He did not 
stay very late 
that evening. 
As a matter of 
fact he made 
some excuse for departing soon after 
the conclusion of the girl’s song, and as 
he lit a cigar on the steps, and turned 
homeward through the summer night, 
he asked himself, as lovers have asked 
themselves ever since the world began, 
why he was so despitefully used. He 
was seven-and-twenty—at the Bar, 
without a brief. A passion for lawsuits 
on his late father’s part had reduced 
his patrimony to scanty proportions, 


“*T WILL 


WRITE TO YOU TO-MORROW 
YOU EVERYTHING.” 
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} 


which meant enough to keep him float- 
ing respectably along, and no more. It 
was fitting perhaps that the son of a 
man who had squandered a fortune on 
litigation should have adopted the pro- 
fession he had, but he was disagree- 
ably conscious all the same that his 
progenitor had spent a good deal more 
on Law than he would ever succeed in 
making out of it. 

‘* | want to get my money back,’’ he 
had explained 
lau gh ingly 
when he was 
called. ‘‘The 
Law owes me 
a lot, you see 
—I’'m Stanley 
Carew’s son.”’ 
But he had 
dropped that 
joke to-day, 
and mentally 
decided that 
the Law was 
a bad debtor. 
When he first 
found himself 
falling in love 
with his cousin 
Minnie, his 
ambitions and 
hopes had re- 
vived a trifle; 
now in view 
of his’ con- 
versation with 
her father to- 
night, he was 
more despon- 
dent than 
ever. No, he 
was making 
nothing it was 
supposing—even supposing 
that his petition were granted, and a pro- 
visional engagement agreed to, how 
could he guarantee to be any better off 
next year than he was this? A heart- 
breaking career his. A man could do 
nothing but wait. Other fellows with 
other occupations might assist their 
destiny by exertion, but a young bar- 
rister could not. He could only sit 
down with folded hands, and listen for 


AND TELL 


true, and 
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a solicitor to knock at his door. ‘To 
listen, and wait, when the brain is on 
fire, and every nerve is strained with 
impatience—what a fate! 

He rose the next morning every whit 
as melancholy as he had gone to bed. 
He was certain that Marmaduke Lid- 
dington would refuse. That phrase 
about being almost as fond of him as if 
he had been his own son was pure non- 
sense, just politeness that meant noth- 
ing, and he had heard enough from 
Minnie to realise that he could not count 
on very ardent co-operation from his 
aunt either. Well, he would marry his 
darling whether her parents were agrec- 
able or not, but—but it would be an 
awful thing to be forbidden the house, 
and have to trust to clandestine 
views and secret correspondence. He 
groaned, and his breakfast remained 
untasted on the tray, and the matutinal 
pipe was flavourless to him. 

He could scarcely credit his good luck 
when, during the afternoon a_ wire 
reached him, asking him to call at Stan- 
hope-terrace as soon as he could spare 
the time, and he leapt into a hansom 
feeling that the fickle goddess must 
have been napping, and sent him one of 
her favours by accident. 

Mr. Liddington was in the library, he 
heard, and it was into the library he 
was shown. 

** Well, my dear fellow,”’ 
uncle when 
changed. 


inter- 


said his 
greetings had been ex- 
‘*T have not lost much time 
in letting you know my decision, have 
I? I am prompter than you asked. 


‘*You have been goodness itself,’ 





said Charlie, on tenter-hooks; *‘ And 
your decision is ais 
‘“*Your aunt and I have talked the 


matter over very carefully indeed, but 
really the result of our conference rests 
with yourself.”’ 

‘* With me?’”’ 

** Yes, Charles, with you. Minnie is 
determined to wait for you, and you, it 


appears, are determined to wait for 
Minnie. Well, we are satisfied.”’ 
““Oh, my dear uncle,’’ exclaimed 


Charlie breathlessly. ‘‘I will show 
you how justified you are in your con- 
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fidence; I will prove to you by a thou- 
sand—— "’ 

‘** Wait a moment,”’ 
other, ‘‘ let me finish. We are satis- 
fied if you satished. When you 
have won a position that will enable you 
to give Minnie—I don’t say * the luxury 
she is accustomed to ’—a comfortable 
home, she is yours; but neither her 
mother nor I| is willing to give her to 
you to-day. In a word, we will give 
her to you when you are a man able 
to support her, but we won't consent to 
her marrying a man whom we should 
have to support.’’ 

‘‘T am perfectly and entirely con- 
tented,’’ gasped Charlie. ‘‘ I ask for 
nothing else. Believe me, sir, 1 thank 
you, and Aunt Marion, and 
with all my heart and soul.”’ 

** Good,”’ the man. 
‘*“Minnie understands the conditions, 
and now you go and talk to her if you 
like.’’ ; 


‘* Oh, one thing,”’ 


interposed the 


are 


Heaven 


said elder 


said Carew, turn- 
ing, *‘ How long am I given to make a 
competency? How long will you allow 
my probation to last? ’’ 

His uncle put out his hand. 

‘** Indefinitely, my lad; I am not a 
fool, and I know that these things can- 
not be done in a day—nor yet in a year. 
I put no limit on the time my girl may 
wait for you. All that ‘I 
that you both shall wait.’’ 

Carew could no longer find words to 
express his gratitude. He was simply 
speechless and could have been scarcely 
more astonished if the Persian carpet 
had yawned at his feet, and Aladdin’s 


insist on is 


‘“Slave of the ring’’ appeared to 
gratify his most cherished hopes :n 
person. 

He.hardly knew how he got out of 


the room. Minnie was in the vellow 
drawing-room—radiant and bewitching. 
A greater contrast than existed between 
her demeanour of last ‘night and to-da. 
could not have been. The clouds had 
passed, and sunshine burst out uyon 
them both in the most amazing, even 
the most unprecedented, fashion. It was 
as though one had gone to sleep one 
December evening when the snow was 
on the ground, and waked up in the 
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HE HAD 


morning to find the roses blooming at 
the window. 

** My ‘* How did 
have these 
Oh, Minnie, 
you shall see how I will work for you 
now—by Heaven I feel as if I should 
get half-a-dozen briefs, and take silk 
the week after. And if you won’t get 
tired, dearest—I mean——’’ with a 
laugh, ‘‘if it should be a fortnight?’’ 

‘* Not if it should be three weeks 
even,’’ she returned smiling, not if 
it Should be three years—or five or ten. 
Oh, Charlie—let me say it once, you 
don’t know how dearly I love you. | 
love you with all my soul.”’ 


On the between these two 
young people, exub>rant with joy, and 
effervescent with constancy, there is no 
need to dwell. Suffice it to set forth 
that Charlie held her in his arms, and 
imitated Romeo in his fervour, if he 
was not equally poetical in his phraseo- 
logy. Suffice it to corth that the 
ring he brought her on the morrow was 
an unpardonable extravagance, and 
that for fully a week he trod on air. 


anvel,’’ he cried. 


you compass jt all—how 
miracles come to pass? 


“es 


scene 


set 
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‘* a RATTLING GOOD TIME.”’ 


He now visited the house even more 
frequently than had been his wont, and 
more often than not he took with him 
tickets for a concert, or a basket of 
flowers, or that had 
cost at least a sovereign. The delight 
of igiving’ to her was the keenest 
pleasure he had tasted, and he indulged 
in it as fully as his means would allow. 
Some might have thought more fully, 
if wholly cognisant of the circum- 
stances. It indeed curious that 
Mr. Liddington himself offered no re- 
monstrance. But he did not, and was 
as complacent and jovial as could be 
desired. Yes, at this period Charlie 
Carew trod on air. 


a box of sweets, 


was 


It was already July, and Town was 
beginning to thin. The Liddingtons 
were going to Trouville, and it was the 
most natural thing in the world that 
Charlie should pass the greater part of 
the long vacation there too. In Trou- 
ville he enjoyed himself intensely. Here 
he was practically with Minnie all day 
long, and both continued to paint fancy 
pictures of the rapid strides he 
about to make in his profession. 


was 
Cer- 
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tainly it was expensive, this holiday— 
more expensive than his holidays had 
hitherto been—but the ecstasy that the 
extra outlay purchased could not be 
thought dear at the price. Don’t think 
that Minnie Liddington was to blame for 
permitting her lover to spend so much 
more than he could afford. Minnie was 


(wil 


! HA) 


HE SAT ALONE IN HIS CHAMBERS THINKING. 


a very sweet girl, and that would be 


unfair to her. She had never been 
taught to consider the matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Charlie 


knew that when he proposed to marry 
her. 


Well, he had ‘‘ a rattling good time,’’ 
as he himself expressed it, and it was 
not until the ensuing term had com- 
menced, and he was back in chambers 
once more, that it began to occur to him 
that he was not yet any nearer to a Lord 
Chancellorship than he had been before 
the engagement was sanctioned. No, 
he was in just the same position. 
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The reflection saddened him, and for 
the next few weeks he was a regular 
attendant in Court, and, at night, sat 


up poring over depressing-looking 
volumes, with black coffee on the table, 
and a wet towel round his head. As a 
matter of fact, both these adjuncts to 
his studies were Superfluous, but they 
made him feel addi- 
tionally industrious. 


He shared _his 
chambers with a 
friend, or to be 
exact, the friend 


shared the chambers 
with him. The 
friend, whose name 
was Jessop, had a 
practice, and one 
morning when they 
both chanced to be 
in the room together, 
Charlie confided in 
him. 


‘By the way, 
Jessop,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘I don’t 


know if I mentioned 

it to you? I’m 

engaged.”’ 
‘*Condolences,”’ 


said Jessop, ‘I 
mean congratula- 
tions. Hence these 


tears, eh? That is 
to say this ‘zeal.’ I 


thought something 
was in the wind. 
When do you 
marry?” 


** Oh,’’ said Charlie, ‘‘ Not till I’m 
flourishing. That is the alloy. You 
don’t know anything one could do, I 
suppose, to shorten the road a bit? ”’ 

‘** Well,’’ Jessop mused, ‘‘ you might 
marry a solicitor’s daughter, I don’t 
know of anything else; and under the 
circumstances I conclude that is imprac- 
ticable? ’”’ 

““T am afraid it is. It is rather 
tedious, old man, the waiting. How 
long do you think it may be before I’m 
making say, five or six hundred a year?”’ 

It was one of those foolish inquiries 
that are eloquent of the questioner’s 
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frame of mind. Nobody whose 
patience is not at the last gasp wastes 
his breath upon a question which he 
knows’ perfectly well cannot be 
answered. Jessop shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘*T can only say, keep your courage 
up, and hope,’’ he replied. ‘‘I think 
you have stuff in you. You may be 
doing remarkably well in a few years’ 
time.” 5 

‘*A few years’ time,’’ Charlie groaned 
in his soul. Of what avail this mid- 
night toil, this daily boredom, perspir- 
ing in a crowded court, if only in a few 
years’ time. As well let things come 
of their own accord, he thought, and 
take his life more easily. 

Minnie asked him if he was “ getting 
on at all,’’ the next time they met, and 
he replied by expressing something of 
his latest view. 

** It is one of those professions that 
cannot be forced, darling. A man may 
wear his life out hoping, or he may hope 
calmly and comfortably. The result is 
the same in both cases.’ 


‘é 


”” 


‘** But you said, Charlie 
‘Yes dear, I know, I said I was 
going to set the Thames on fire in the 


next six months. Well, the six months 
are almost up, and I haven’t done it, 
and, to tell you the truth, it looks quite 
possible to me that I may not be any 
further advanced six months hence 
either. It’s a horrible thing to feel, 
and it depresses me more than I can 
say ; but I do feel it, sweetheart. Some- 
times I could beat my head against the 
wall in rage at my own impotency.”’ 

Of course, she comforted him and 
told him that he was foolish and clever 
in a breath; foolish to have such 
thoughts, and clever enough to make a 
practice that should be the envy of all 
his colleagues. Of course, too, he 
allowed himself to be consoled, and left 
her, effervescent with resolutions once 
more. 

And so time went on until it was a 
year from the fateful afternoon when 
the magnanimous Mr. Liddington had 
sent that telegram, and yielded his con- 
sent and still—and_ still—Mr. Charles 
Carew was waiting for his first brief. 
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One night he sat alone in his cham- 
bers, thinking. He was thinking many 
thoughts.. To begin with, it was the 
story of hopeless despair over again. 
He was doing no good—he would never 
do any good. He did not believe he 
would ever earn a penny at the Bar as 
long as he lived. Then he began to ask 
himself what he should do if this pre- 
sentiment were fulfilled. His private 
means amounted to—what? Nothing, 
he pronounced desperately. Heavens 
above, he had run into debt—he 
shuddered to remember how much— 


this last year. No, if he did not suc- 


CAPTAIN FRANKLIN SEIZED THE OTHER HAND. 


ceed in his profession he could never 
marry Minnie, or anybody else. And 
yet—and yet—once he had been com- 
fortable enough, though just as brief- 
less. It was his engagement that had 
made his private income so dreadfully 
inadequate during the past twelve 
months. It was his engagement which 
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made him so ill at ease, and caused the 
sight of his aunt’s and uncle’s faces to 
be so unbearable a nuisance. Formerly 
he had met them with cheerful serenity. 
What had it been to them whether he 
was getting briefs or not? That was 
his own affair; nothing to do with any 
other living soul—formerly. He 
groaned. If he were not engaged he 
would owe nothing—neither money nor 
accounts of his progress. It was a re- 
sponsibility, an engagement; there was 
no gainSaying it, a heavy responsibility. 
But he had incurred it, and—Heigh ho! 
sighed Mr. Carew. 

This was the initial stage of what had 
been inevitable, and the developments, 
which were inevitable also, came in due 
course. The first of these, in which he 
indulged often, was a day-dream—a 
fanciful interview. He permitted him- 
self to imagine Mr. Liddington inviting 
him into his study, and declaring obdu- 
rately that the engagement must end. 
He heard his own remonstrances, and 
the other’s insistence, and finally Minnie 
came in, and averred without any tears 
painful to witness, that she felt it her 
duty to obey her father’s commands. 
He saw himself leaving the house, free, 
new-born, relieved of this abominable 
weight which was crushing the youth 
out of him, and then the picture faded, 
and he would return to reality, with a 
smothered anathema on the impetuous 
folly which had got him into his awful 
situation. Oh, the developments came 
duly, every one of them. 


At last he began to really consider if 
it was possible to confess something of 
what he was feeling to his fiancée, and 
terminate the position in actual fact. 
No, he could not. He would be a cad, 
a terrible cad to do such a thing when 
the girl was willing to wait for him. 
Merciful powers, how long would she 
wait? It was now fifteen months since 
he spent that £35 on the ring—would 
she wait for ever. Why in the name 
of commonsense did not her parents sav 
something? It was preternatural their 
complaisance—preposterous. 

But Mr. Liddington was as amiable 
as ever every time he dined there, and 
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Aunt Marion could not have seemed 
more satisfied if the wedding day had 
been fixed. Charlie Carew used to go 
home from those dinners and knock 
the furniture about, he was so exasper- 
ated. 

Mr. Jessop asked him once how his 
matrimonial prospect was looking and, 
bursting to unbosom himself to :ome- 
body, the young man took advice. 

‘** Do you know,”’ he said, after shirk- 
ing the fence three times, ‘‘ I’m almost 
afraid it was a mistake, my engage- 
ment, old chap. I wouldn’t say it to 
anybody else, but to you I don’t mind 
acknowledging that it is giving me grey 
hairs.”’ 

‘* Ah,’’ said Jessop, sententiously, 
and stroked his chin, which was a habit 
he had in consultation. 

Charlie would have liked him to say 
more, but, as he did not, he spoke again 
himself : 

‘* The worst trouble is that a man 
can’t go to a girl and say he is sorry 
she wants to wait for him. He would 
be such a—such a bounder, wouldn’t 
he? ”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know,’’ said Jessop, 
‘*there are ways of putting things, you 
must remember. You couldn’t say you 
are ‘sorry she is willing to wait for 
you,’ but you might explain that your 
prospects don’t warrant you in asking 
her to continue making such a sacrifice. 
That is the way I should put it. I 
should ‘ release ’ her.’’ 
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*** Release’ her? Carew’s tone 
was quite excited. ‘‘ By George, I 
never thought of that. Yes. of course, 
that’s the wav—I ‘ release’ her. Why, 
hang it, she is waiting her best years 
for me, isn’t she? It is the least I can 
do, and—and it’s rather a beau réle.”’ 

Jessop smiled. 

‘** T think it’s the ‘ way out’ since you 
ask me,”’ he said; ‘‘ I should go and see 
the lady to-day, if I were vou. Makea 
plunge and get it over.’’ 

“* But,’’—Charlie’s face was suddenly 
as long as his engagement—‘“‘ suppos- 
ing she is and—and 
refuses to be ‘ 


magnanimous 
released ’?”’ 
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‘* Ah,”’ said his friend, ‘‘ in that case, 
my boy, I’m afraid you will have to go 
through with the affair. An engage- 
ment is like a debt—it is muth easier to 
make than to get out of. However, 
see what she says; and my advice is 


the sooner the better.’’ 
** I will,’’ declared the financé firmly, 
I’ll go this very afternoon.”’ 


‘ 


And all this time what of Minnie Lid- 

dington? When her parehts had sud- 
denly displayed that astonishing change 
of front it had not been quite so incon- 
sistent as it may have appeared. Both 
knew something of human nature—of 
their daughter’s and their nephew's 
natures especially, and they had arrived 
at the conclusion that to oppose the 
young people’s wishes would be the very 
means to compass the end they least 
desired. In other words they had de- 
cided that, were they to refuse to coun- 
tenance an éengagement, Minnie and 
Charles would regard themselves as 
victims of worldly severity, and more 
likely than not remain true to each other 
to the end of the chapter. 
** Let us,’’ Mr. Liddington had said, 
consent. On second thoughts it is 
a far more judicious course. A secret 
engagement—which is what will happen 
if we are obdurate—will keep their 
romance alive; a formal engagement, 
which does not come to anything, will 
soon become an unendurable fetter to 
both of them.”’ 

His wife had entirely coincided in his 
views, and the plan, as the reader 
knows, had been put into execution. 
With Charles it had succeeded perfectly, 
and how it had worked in connec- 
tion with the young lady may be 
gathered by a dialogue which occurred 
coincidently with the conference _be- 
tween the barristers. 

Miss Minnie was at home in the 
morning room upstairs, and a visitor, 
whose name was Captain Archibald, or 
** Archie, ’’’ Franklin, was sitting on a 
very uncomfortable chair in front of her. 
Captain Franklin had his hat in his 
hand, and was fingering it nervously. 
while it was apparent that his hostess 
was not entirely at her ease either. 
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‘*Mamma will be so sorry she was 
out,’’ she said, ‘‘ May I give you some 
tea?” 

‘* Er—-no thank you, Miss Lidding- 
ton. I—er—in point of fact I was hop- 
ing I might find you alone.”’ 

‘**T don’t understand, 
Franklin.’’ 

‘*] have come to say good-bye,”’ he 
stammered. He a good-looking 
young fellow of about thirty, and if 
ever a man adored a girl in this world 
it was plain that he adored the one he 
was tnying to talk to. ‘‘ I have come to 
say ‘ good-bye.’ I am going out to 
India, and—I shan’t see you any more, 
Miss Liddington.”’ 

‘* Your regiment is ordered out to 
India!’ The colour had sunk from 
her face, and she spoke in a kind of 
gasp. 

‘* No, the regiment isn’t going. 
I intend to exchange, that’s all.’’ 

** Oh!’ she said, ‘‘ You are tired of 
England ?’’ 

‘* No—not tired. I—I think it better 
I should go.’’ There was a pause while 
they both watched the canary that 
flapped its wings against its cage. She 
turned, and her eyes met his own. 

‘Miss Liddington, Minnie,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ don’t you know why I’m 
going? I’m going because—I haven't 
the least right to say it, and I didn’t 
intend to—I’m going because I love 
you; because you are promised to some- 
body else; because I dare not stay and 
meet you.’’ 

** Captain Franklin! ’ 

‘“* Ves, it is true. Don’t be 
with me—I couldn't help it. 
I have thought you saw my trouble, and 
pitied me.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I did,”’ 

** Minnie! ”’ 

‘* Ah, no, you mustn’t call me that. 
You know I am engaged to marry my 
cousin.”’ 

‘* And—and you love him?’ 

“ps 

‘* Tell me,’’ he begged. 

‘*It was because I wanted 
papa consented.”’ 

‘* But it was a long time ago. People 
change their minds, do they not?’”’ 


Captain 


was 


Sis 


angry 
Sometimes 


she faltered. 


it that 
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1 cannot change  mine,”’ 
answered. ‘‘ It is impossible.’’ 
“Why?” 
** It would be dishonourable.”’ 
‘Minnie, my darling, and if it were 
not dishonourable—if, say, you were 
free—need I have gone to India then? ”’ 
He slipped his arm round her waist, 
and, strange to say, she did not repulse 
him. 
“If you were free,’’ he repeated, 
need I have gone to India then?’’ 


she 


ae 


**Oh, let me go!’ she cried, spring- 
ing to her feet. ‘* Captain Franklin, I 
am pledged, I am not able to listen or 
to answer. Don’t tempt me.”’ 

‘“* Minnie, you angel, you love me— 
and I love you better than anything or 
anybody in the world. Dearest, listen 
to me. Will you wreck our lives—your 
life and mine—for a mistaken sense of 
duty. Think what it means to marry a 
man who is indifferent to you, or whom 
you like as a friend merely, and to live 
for years and years repenting, regret- 
ting, and knowing that for the want of 
an hour’s courage you have doomed 
yourself to unhappiness for all time. 








And me—think what you do to me. 
You send me from you wretched and 
despairing. I should be a good hus- 


band to you—you would make the world 
a heaven to me. .- Well, you deny me 
joy, you deny me everything, and I 
could have been so happy—you who 
could have been so happy too—you and 
I are to be divided, strangers to each 
other, in order that you may not do a 
wrony to another, who would be first to 
blame you for your want of honesty if he 
suspected it.’ 

“To ‘ blame’ me? ”’ 

“* To blame you strongly if he really 
cares about you. Is it not a wrong to 
become a fellow’s wife, and swear to do 
things which you know are impossible 
to you? You will be deceiving him— 
allowing him to believe what is false. 
And afterwards he will find out that vou 
did not love him, and when he 
reproaches you, what will you say ?”’ 

She was crying, and she smoothed the 
tears away with her disengaged hand. 
The other Captain Franklin had seized. 
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THE END. 
‘What will you say? 
it for the best? He will laugh in your 
face. He will remind you, and justly, 
that you were old enough to be able to 
know the difference between right and 
wrong. He will say that, painful 
as it might have been to him to learn 
the truth before you were his wife, it 


That you did 


would have been a thousand million 
times preferable to learning it only 
when it is too late. Your excuse—what 





will be your excuse? You will be de- 
fenceless.”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ she moaned, ‘‘ was ever a 
girl placed in so dreadful a position.” 

‘*Lots of | girls,’’ said her lover 
decidedly. ‘* Some of them have had 
the pluck to end it; some of them have 
been guilty of the mistake to which you 
incline yourself. These girls are hope- 
less women to-day. There will be one 
more if you don’t listen to me.”’ 

‘* I am listening,” said Miss Lidding- 
ton, humbly. 

‘* First of all then, 
that you love me.’”’ 

* Captain Franklin! ”’ 

‘*Archie, please. Say, ‘ Archie, I 
love you.’ Sweetheart, is it so terrible 
a confession? ”’ 

‘“ Archie, I love vou!” acknowledged 
Miss Minnie in something between a 
whisper and sob. 

He took her in his arms, and kissed 
her—kissed her till her blushes dried 
her tear-stained cheeks, and she was 
docile and resistless. 

‘* Now,” he said, ‘‘ promise me to 
see your cousin and make a clean breast 
of the alteration in your feelings to- 
wards him without delay. You willhave 
a talk with the gentleman, and ask him 
to release you. I am sorry for him, but 
you can do no less. Is it understood ?”’ 

She ruminated and then threw back 


tell me frankly 





her head suddenly with resolution. 
“You are right,’’ she declared, ‘‘ I 


thought I was being honourable, but I 
was only being cowardly. I see it now, 
and I will speak the truth without any 
hesitation.”’ 

At this moment the servant opened 
the door, and announced that Mr. 
Carew was in the drawing room. Miss 
Liddington went down. 






A CHESHIRE VILLAGE. 


By MERVYN BLAKE. 


‘ 7] ISITORS to the long narrow 
strip of land, running between 
Mersey and Dee, will probably, 
taking the usual run through to Chester, 
‘find their motor, after, passing through 
the hilly and pretty village and outskirts 
of Heswall, turn dowm towards the 
water-line, and find themselves in the 
one-sided, small, glory-departed, but 
still picturesque Parkgate, of whose 
history one finds many facts and events 
worth studying. 

Roughly speaking, it was a hundred 
years ago that Parkgate was, though 
small, yet a 
place of some 
im portance. 
Perhaps the 
fact which 
most astounds 
the _—_inhabi- 
tants of Liver- 
pool is the 
notable one, 
viz. that when 
a question 
arose as to 
which __ port 
should have 
the honour 
and profit of 
being used for 
Irish _ traffic, 
including that 
of carrying 
the mails, 
choice was 
given to Park- 
gate in prefer- 
ence to Liver- 
pool. 

A good 
quay received 
all the Irish 
boats,and saw 
many men 
embark, men 
whose names are writ in undying fame 
in the world’s story ; men who even then 
bore names to conjure with, whether 
royal, naval or military, writers, actors, 
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CORNER HOUSE WHERE LADY HAMILTON AND LORD 
NELSON MET. 


actresses, and hosts of others. A house 
still stands at the sharp corner round 
which the Chester coach, with its human 
cargo of travellers bound for the Emerald 
Isle, dashed thrice each week and drew 
up in fine style at the George Hotel, part 
of which has long since been altered 
and re-built and is possibly one of the 
best known preparatory schools for boys 
in the Wirral, and beyond. At the old 
wooden door of this corner house, a 
one-armed man, clad in the usual long, 
dark cloak, thrown over the shoulder as 
the Spaniard wears his, has been seen 
standing at 
evening tap- 
ping for 
admittance— 
admittance 
never refused 
by Lady 
Emma Ham- 
ilton to her 
famous hero, 
the idol of 
every middy 
in the Ser- 
vice, Horatio 
Nelson. 
Records 
show that it 
was in sunny 
little Park- 
gate that 
those two 
w o nderfully 
powerful 
people, 
drawn to- 
gether by 
talent and 
beauty, met 
and = joined 
their fortunes 
and _ forces; 
for Emma 
Hamilton 
was surely as clever as beautiful ; and as 
for her failings—we might well remem- 
ber only what was good in her’and forget 
the rest. She had been a Neston girl, 
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living in the next parish to Parkgate, 
and the record of her baptism stands yet 
in the Church register. She originally 


bore the name of Lyon. Then His 
gracious Majesty, George IV., often 


visited Parkgate, his morganatic wife 
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(as she was supposed to be) Mrs: 
FitzHerbert, staying for months at a 
time on the cheerful sea-front. As 


thirteen of the houses in the place were 
then hotels, history is divided as to 
which house was honoured by some of 
these interesting personalities; but the 
writer has reposed upon a sofa, now 
upholstered in bright red leather, which 
has supported the royal body of Mrs. 
FitzHerbert’s reputed husband! 

Every old resident—including the old 
man whose grandfather had frequently 
watched the noble Nelson standing 
waiting for entrance at that corner house 
—every one there believes, that part, at 
any rate, of that grandest of all sacred 
music, Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,’’ was 


composed in Parkgate, more than one 
house laying claim to the distinction; 
however, the old Dee House, well over 
three hundred years old, appears to have 
the 


prior claim. Handel 


Certainly 
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from bound for 


work first 


sailed the old quay, 
Dublin, where his noble 
entranced the public ear. 

A coach ran three times a week to 
Chester from the George Hotel, and 
indeed, this would appear to have been, 
of all the 
many inns, 
quite the most 
favoured _ by 
the quality. 
On his way to 
Ireland, Wil- 
liam III. slept 
beneath its 
roof, and the 
room in which 
he passed the 
night is still to 
be seen; in 


fact, there is 
a tale of some 
young school- 
girls being 
taken to see 
this interest 
ing chamber, 


and on being 
told that the 
h ous ekeeper 
slept there now 
one tiny dam- 
sel enquired, ‘‘ Was she there then?’’ 

Among the oldest houses, some of 
which have been repaired and others re- 
built, the strangest surely is a queer 
little hut called Ryley’s Castle, where 
doorways are painfully low, which is 
kept in spotless quaint beauty by its 
occupants. Ryley, or Romney, was a 
rather unsuccessful actor, who enter- 
tained many celebrated members of his 
own profession, and finished his extra- 
ordinary career at his tiny home, 
and was buried in Neston churchyard. 
Warren wrote his book, ‘‘ Ten thousand 
a year,’’ when staying in Ryley’s Castle. 

Other brilliant stage lights were 
known in Parkgate then; for a theatre 
boasted of good audiences, and_ its 
boards were trodden by many of those 
who brought Sheridan’s plays into 
prominence. In times still further back 
when Cromwell’s brutal soldiers waited 
for passage to Ireland, they destroyed 
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orchards and gardens, giving much 


offence to the poor inhabitants; and if 

the fruit throve as well in their day as it 

does now, why, the soldiers may be 

somewhat pardoned! j 
But the chief feature of old Ness and 

Parkgate, was that smuggling 

simply throve and waxed fat 


during 


the early part of 
last 


century. Most of the 
old houses were provided with 
double walls; in fact, the 
rooms were wainscotted, and 
between the walls a man could 
easily walk upright, and here 
bales of contraband goods and 
kegs of ‘‘mountain dew’’ from 
the sister isle reposed in 
safety till opportunity offered 
for their transit. One cottage 
still shows a veritable 
glers’ hole; and there was 
no doubt that one and _ all, 
with few exceptions, joined, or 
sympathised with, those who 
brought comforts and luxuries 
to their very doors at a 
nominal cost. One old house 
which was pulled down, brick 


smug- 
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by brick, a few years ago, was 
wainscotted throughout, and 
some most interesting relics 
came to light. 


The coins and tokens in our 
photograph are in quite good 
preservation. Some evidently 
were for coach use; one for 
use between Birmingham and 
South Wales. Another, a 
very heavy one, bears a mono- 
gram, seemingly P.M. Co., 
while on the obverse side is a 
hooded man, wearing a long 
beard. Round the broad rim 
are these words: ‘‘ 1 promise 
to pay the bearer one penny, 
1788, on demand in Lon., 
Liverpool, or Anglesey.” 
Possibly this coin was used 
in connection with coaching. 
Among odds and ends, a jug 
containing was found 
hidden up a chimney, but no 
gold in it! A thimble, a span- 
ner covered with rust, crochet 
hooks, and a very old-fashioned watch 
key were some of the relics; also a pair 
of little faded white kid gloves, once 
dainty as the pretty young wearer in her 
high-waisted frock and powdered hair; 
for beauty, rank and fashion flaunted it 
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with the best in the Assembly room, 
when lords and ladies killed time waiting 
for the packet which should bear them 
to the Irish capital. She must have 
owned a dear little hand, whcever wore 
those dried-up, faded, tiny gloves ; smal! 
hands were a beauty stamp in the long- 
ago, when sweet maidenhood preferred 
dancing to cycling, and writing or 
reading sonnets to playing hockey! 
But those idle little white hands are 
quiet enough now and lie folded in some 


grassy grave, while stranger eyes 
reverently fold away her worn-out 
gloves, and wonder who was their 
owner ! 

Irish copper coins are frequettly 


found even at the present day, and a 
Manx copper, bearing the three legs of 
Man (representing the three kingdoms 
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round her) is nearly obliterated. 

An interesting copper is one which 
bears on one side the three feathers of 
the Prince of Wales, and on the other 
the white horse of the House of Han- 
over, dated 1812, exactly a hundred 
years ago! Kingsley wrote his sonnet, 
‘* Across the sands o’ Dee,’’ from the 
dreary weird sand reaches beyond 
Parkgate and Neston, towards the 
village of Burton, where the shore to 
this day is just as the poet described the 
Dee sands. 

Antiquarians might spend a profitable 
day, examining and visiting this one- 
sided tiny relic of past days; for 
excepting on a motor, very little rank 
and fashion are to be found in modern 
Parkgate. Still, if the tide is in they 
will drink in the finest air in Wirral. 
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phernalia of a West-country 

dairy, its sole inmate, a young 
girl with a wealth of fair hair, seemed 
bubbling over with bustling satisfaction. 
She carelessly dropped the empty milk 
cans with a heavy bump, which re- 
sounded throughout the dairy and away 
over the countryside, the echo only 
losing itself in the solitude of the neigh- 
bouring heights. 

Then she paused. 

A hasty, impatient knock on the door 
was followed by the startling, imploring 
cry of a man, uttered in a high-pitched 
voice of excitement. 

‘** Let me in. 
let me in.”’ 


S  perantia of by all the para- 


For the love of God 


Mary Trewren raised her hand, and 
listened in a_ half-frightened attitude, 
but the next moment her unfailing con- 
fidence asserted itself, and came to the 
assistance of her sympathy for the dis- 
tressed. She darted over to the door, 
not hesitating to unlatch it, and she had 
not lifted her slender hand off the latch 
before a man came struggling through 
the doorway, sprawling at her feet, 
almost knocking her over in his anxiety 
—anxiety which it was heartrending to 
see—to reach a haven. 

Pale and spent, with magnetic, be- 
seeching eyes, the fugitive looked up at 
the dairymaid from the polished floor, 
where he lay panting. He tried to 
speak, but only succeeded in making a 
gurgling noise in his throat. Speech- 
lessly amazed, she looked down upon 
him. Pityingly, she beheld a man 
ravaged with fear—fear of such a deadly 
nature that it seemed to be sendirg him 
over the border line into the wilderness 
of insanity. 








‘*Shut the door,’’ he managed to 
gasp at length, and in spite of his 
almost lifeless condition, he fairly 
shouted the words, ‘* Lock it! Lock it 
now !”’ 

She obeyed. ‘‘ What is the matter?”’ 
she asked tenderly. 

He had not yet recovered sufficiently 
to answer. The girl gave him her 
hand in an earnest endeavcur to raise 
him to his feet, and with groans— 
groans which seemed to pierce through 
to the very bone—he eventually rose. 

Then, but for her timely hand, he 
must have fallen heavily. She clutched 
at him, and forced him back against 
the bench. Supported by this, he 
glanced furtively around, like a hunted 
and frightened animal at bay. 

‘* Help me to cover.”’ he gasped. 

Then for the first time she noticed his 
dress, and as she saw the broad, ugly 
arrows, the trade-mark of the convict, 
branding him in the eves of his fellow 
men, a shuddering, sickly sensation of 
fear came over her. Still, it was but 
momentary. She looked at the pale 
drawn face, the hatless head with its 
closely-cropped hair. It was not the 
face of a felon. She was sure that the 
man would not harm her. 

She looked searchingly around for a 
place of concealment as he had done. 

‘*Be quick, be quick, oh! do be 
quick,’’ he repeatedly moaned, as he 
saw her pause and hunt doubtfully 
around for a hiding place. ‘‘ They will 
be here in a minute. They may be on 
the hill even now. Oh! do be quick,’’ 
he urged. 

She glanced at the largest of her milk 
cans—one which her master had had 
specially constructed. ‘‘ Could he get 
in?’’ she asked herself. 
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She was about to seek the convict’s 
opinion on the matter, but he had 
ceased urging her on to action, and was 
now silently resting against the bench. 
It was evident that soon, very soon, he 
would be past all energy. She pulled 
the ponderous churn from out amongst 
its fellows in the furthermost corner. 

“* Come, come,’’ she said to the man, 
‘climb in before it is too late.’’ 

For a moment she thought that he 
was past comprehension, but gradually 
he opened his eyes and smiled. She 
pointed to the huge can standing on 
the floor in the middle of the dairy. He 
realised her object, and with her assist- 
ance clambered on to the bench, and 
from there slid into the can, in which 
he was completely hidden from view. 

It was not a minute too soon. The 
sound of galloping horses on the hillside 
could be distinctly heard, and running 
to the door, which she hastily unbolted, 
Mary saw a couple of approaching 
horsemen in uniform giving rein to their 
steeds down the precipitous slope of the 
Devonshire hill. 


‘ 


They both touched their helmet-like 
hats as they drew up a few yards from 
the doorway. 

“ We are looking for an escaped con- 

° > > ae 
vict,’’ one of them said, and have 
been informed, but a few minutes ago, 
that he was seen making his way down 
this hill.’’ 

Mary tried to look frightened. ‘‘What 
shall I do if he comes here?’’ she cried. 

““ | suppose you havn’t seen anything 
of him, miss?’’ 


“c 


I should scream if I did,’’ she said, 
and they accepted this statement as a 
complete denial. 


““Well, might we have a_ look 
round?’’ the officer suggested. 
‘*Certainly,’?’ Mary agreed. ‘I will 


show you the outhouses. I suppose 
that’s where you mean he might have 
hidden. There are only a couple of 
sheds. I will get the keys. I believe 
they are both locked, and really I don’t 
see how he could very well have obtained 
entrance.’’ She darted inside, and re- 
turned with a couple of keys. 
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abor- 
tive, the men politely but firmly insisted 
on giancing in at the dairy itself. 


The search naturally proving 


Mary had no alternative but to per- 
mit the inspection, and her heart began 
to beat so furiously that she was afraid 
they would suspect her. 

She led them to the doorway. They 
both looked in. A place of such limited 
dimensions and so palpably bare and 
unfurnished could .not shelter the 
smallest animal, let alone a man. A 
few cans, with a churn, a basin or two, 
comprised the whole of the stock-in- 
trade of this hillside dairy. ° Mary stood 
just inside, giving them a free welcome 
to enter, but they declined. The idea 
of a convict taking cover here was an 
absurdity, and once more mounting 
their steeds, they rode away down the 
valley. 

The accomplice of the escaped con- 
vict heaved a deep sigh of relief. When 
her hoodwinked victims were lost to 
view down the valley, she silently 
closed the door, and peeped in at her 
charge. Packed in there, unable to 
stretch his cramped limbs, was the poor 
wretch, probably a felon, perhaps a 
murderer, for whom she had risked so 
much. 

She gently touched him. “ All safe,’’ 
she said. ‘* They have gone.” 

He looked up into her liquid eyes, 
with a face softened by gratitude, and 
then she saw that it was the face of a 
comparatively young man. With her 
assistance he stood upright in his 
extemporised cage. An expression of 
deep disappointment came over his pale 
face as she insisted upon his remaining 
there for some few minutes longer. Her 
master would probably be looking in 
about twelve o’clock, and it would be 
foolish, she urged, to run a risk now 
that they were so nearly out of the 
wood. 


Yer surmise proved correct. Brand- 
ishing a formidable thick cudgel, 


Michael Trevis, farmer and dairyman, 
of East Trurin and of Dartworth, made 
his appearance at the time expected. 


To Mary’s entire relief, he did not 


trouble to come in, merely putting his 
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STANDING IN 


head round the doorway to enquire if 
everything was all right, and on receiv- 
ing a reply in the affirmative, he retired. 


No sooner, however, had the door 
closed on him than there was another 
commotion at the entrance of the dairy. 
This was occasioned by the arrival of 
Bill Ward—Mr. Trevis’s right-hand 
man, and the manager of this outlying 
farmstead—who had just returned from 
his rounds with milk and other dairy 
produce in the neighbouring town and 
outlying villages. He and Mary were 
on the eve of marriage. 

‘* Some interesting news to tell you, 
Mary,’’ he said, unloading his cart. 
‘* But wait half a minute while I get 
these empties in, and then you shall 
hear it.”’ 

One by one he lifted the empty cans 
down, and stood them in a row just in- 
side the doorway. Knowing what she 
did, Mary was desperately impatient for 
the news he had to tell her. Out to the 
door she ran to see how many more cans 
he had to carry in. She had already 


AN OCEAN OF 


MISTAKE. 
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MILK. 


clambered up on the shafts of the 
vehicle, when a soul-piercing yell, which 
terrified the horse, nearly precipitated 
her into the yard. For a moment she 
stood with hands clasped motionless, 
and then, collecting scattered 
thoughts, she rushed through the 
entrance. A sight—the equal of which, 
in all her years’ association with milk 
she had never seen the like of before— 
met her gaze. There, with his hands 
hanging stiffly at his side, his head 
bowed, a study in spotless white, blinded 
and dripping with milk, stood her con- 
vict, and at his side lay the overturned 
can. 

Slowly the white fluid was trickling 
down his face—and, doubtless, down 
his back as well—and so to the floor, 
and still he stood as one bowed down, 
not with grief, but with milk. The dairy 
floor was covered with it; he was liter- 
ally standing in an ocean of milk. 

At his back stood Bill, whose face at 
first sight had been one of consummate 
incredulity, but who now stood 


her 


help- 
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lessly by with his hands at his side, 
laughing enough to shake the very 
foundations. 
It was irresistible. 
Still the object of their merriment re- 
mained, blinded, suffocated, and almost 
drowned with milk. 
When their first spasm of hilarity had 
somewhat subsided, Bill tried to ask 
Mary about what the man was doing 


Mary joined in. 


there. Mary attempted to explain. Bill 
heard her with all attention, but his 
countenance assumed a very grave 


aspect as she saucily boasted how she 
had thwarted the prison officers. 

Their milk-washed victim turned to- 
wards them, and together they wiped 
the fugitive’s clothes, revealing the 
ugly deep arrows, symbolic of H.M. 
property. Although he hardly felt justi- 
fied in approving her action in abetting 
a prisoner—a total stranger—to escape, 
Bill did not chide her, and as he did not 
intend to expose her, he felt that he 
could but continue the work which she 
had started. ‘‘ But wait a minute,’’ he 
said, addressing the man whose cause 
he now found himself forced to cham- 
pion. ‘‘ Were there two of you who got 
clear this morning?” 

‘* No,’’ the man replied, ‘‘ and it was 
not this morning I escaped. A fellow 
can’t cover fifty miles in one morning. 
I, and only I, cleared Portland four 
days ago, and with this uniform on I 
have only been able to move on under 
cover of night. Luck seemed out, and 
for the life of me I could not secure a 
change. But although I have lost a lot 
of ground by mistaking the way, I must 
be somewhere near my _ destination 


> 


now. 
““What do you call your destina- 
tion?’’ asked Bill. 

‘““The residence of the man whose 
sentence I have been serving, whose 
Sins were fastened upon me, and for 
whom I have suffered, ah! cruelly 
suffered, and who, God helping me, has 
now to pay for his wickedness.”’ 

Mary shivered. ‘The man’s lean, 
bony hand, as he struck the bench as if 
to emphasise his passicnate declaration, 
frightened her. 
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Silence reigned in the littie dairy for 
a moment, until Bill broke it. ‘‘I have 
been thinking,’’ he said. ‘‘ You say 
vou were the only man to escape; you 
had no accomplice, yet coming along 
the road to-day—and this is the news I 
had to tell you,’’ he added, turning to 
Mary—‘‘ I was hailed by a couple of 
warders, who had just run to earth 
another man. He, however, had got 
rid of his prison attire, and was dressed 
in a smart country gent’s rig-out. They 
asked of me the nearest way to Staple 
Station, and I told ’em. O, come, 
surely there is some connection between 
the two of you,’’ he added, giving the 
convict a knowing wink. 

The man solemnly shook his head. 
He did not vehemently deny it—he did 
not seem to have sufficient vitality for 
that—but there was a dogged persist- 
ence about his replies which carried 
weight with the girl, although Bill still 
continued to scoff at his denials. 

‘*“Oh well,’’ the latter at last cried 
somewhat spitefully, nettled by the 
man’s continued obstinacy, ‘‘ perhaps 
it will do you good and afford satis- 
factory matter for reflection if I give 
you the circumstances of his arrest. 
They bagged him a few minutes ago at 
Belmont Grange, and ——”’ 

He got no further. His hearer’s face 
instantly shone with a triumphant light. 
‘“ Belmont Grange!’’ he echoed. ‘‘ Bel- 
mont Grange!’’ And furiously clapping 
his hands together, like a raving maniac, 
he danced up and down. ‘‘ Belmont 
Grange,’’ he laughed. ‘‘ That’s his 
house. They have him at last. God be 
praised!’ And he fell back exhausted 
against the bench. 

Bill and Mary looked on, horror- 
stricken at the wasted, grinning face 
with its tightly clenched teeth, expres- 
sive of an ineradicable vindictiveness. 

** He’s fainted, Bill,’?’ Mary said at 
last. ; 

They both ran over to his side. 
their convict had fainted. 


Yes, 


It was over an hour before the man 
recovered, and then his normal senses 
seemed to have deserted him. He 
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looked up with a blank, steadfast stare 
at the face of the girl whose tender 
hands had bathed his burning forehead. 
Yet she persevered, while her lover 
looked wonderingly on. Slowly but 
surely light was breaking through on 
that distracted brain, and at last, in a 
weak, muffled voice, he asked, ‘‘Where 
am |?”’ 

Mary told him. ‘‘ And in safe hands,”’ 
she added. > 

‘Ah, yes,’’ he murmured, ‘I re- 
member. You said that they had caught 
him—caught him—and at last, after all 
these years. Have they—have they 
really, or was it a dream?”’ 

‘* No, it was not a dream,’’ 
plied, anxious to humour him. 

He jumped up like one possessed of 
a fresh vitalising stream of life. ‘‘Then 
I will go now,”’ he said, ‘‘ and give my- 


Mary re- 


self up. They will surely be able to see 
the remarkable likeness between us, and 
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they will believe 
they will.’’ 

Ward had an inspiration. He deter- 
mined to ask this stranger to tell his 
story and his connection with the other, 
whose arrest seemed to afford him such 
stupendous gratification. 

“Who 


Grange ?”’ 


me at last—I know 


was this man of 
he asked simply. 
‘Who was he?’’ the convict almost 
shouted in his excitement. ‘‘ He is the 
man who has ruined me in every way, 
who has wrecked my life and blasted 
my career. We were on the stage to- 
gether, and the infernal likeness between 
us was the secret of the success of the 
play, but he used it for every base pur- 
pose. First of all he utilised it to trick 
me out of my wife. Then, not satisfied 
with this devilish act, he forged my 
rame. By impersonating me, he tricked 
me out of my own property. He laid 
charges of swindling against me, accus- 


Belmont 


ye 


GOD BE PRAISED! ”’ 
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ing me of crimes which were committed 
by himself and conceived by his own 
vile brain. In the end he landed me 
within the walls of a prison, as he had 
set out to do, while he enjoyed what had 
been mine. But the tide has turned. 
My day has come. They have arrested 
him, you say, at his house—the house 
that is mine, every brick of it. I am 
going there at once.’’ 

‘* But you can’t,’’ urged Bill. 

‘*T must and I will,’’ he passionately 
replied. ‘‘ My papers are there, and I 
shall be righted by them.’’ 

‘No, no,’’ gently reasoned Ward. 
‘“‘ If you go you spoil your case. I will 
go and see what really has happened, 
and let you know.”’ And so saying, off 
to the Grange he went, leaving Mary in 
charge of the convict. 

The time passed wearily, both for 
Mary and the escaped convict, during 
Bill’s absence, but when he returned he 
came with a budget of news, and good 
news. The constable now on duty at 
the house, and with whom Bill was well 
acquainted, had explained all to him. 
The inhabitant of the Hall, whose daily 
life there had been shrouded in mystery, 
and who, for the few times he had been 
observed in the daytime, might have 
been a total stranger to the district, was 
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supposed, as was his habit, to have re- 
turned very late the previous night. His 
late return, coupled with the suspicious 
manner in which he had approached the 
house, had occasioned surprise, and the 
village constable, under cover of the 
night, had recognised his marvellous 
resemblance to the convict whose 
escape from Dartmoor had been widely 
advertised. When the warders arrived 
next morning, he informed them that he 
had seen their man stealthily enter the 
house. The warders then contrived to 
arrest him, and, in spite of a torrent of 
protests, he had been carried off. In 


the meantime, the house had _ been 
entered and searched, and then it was 
found that, like many other wary 


criminals, he had kept a diary, which 
betrayed him, for it gave the whole of 
his iniquitous life to the world. 

The dairy girl’s wedding with Bill 
Ward took place a month later, when 
the Squire of Belmont Grange—now 
come into his own—was_ foremost 
amongst the guests who celebrated the 
marriage of his champions—the one 
who had hidden him in a milk can, and 
the other who had become her accom- 
plice, and risked so much for the sake 
of a hunted man who had no other 
friend. 











THE HOLY CARPET. 


An Imposing Oriental Spectacle. 


N imposing Oriental spectacle 
which few ordinary tourists 
are privileged to witness, is 

the departure from Cairo of the Holy 
Carpet, destined to cover the tomb of 
Mahomet at Mecca. It is taken to the 
holy city by a huge convoy of pilgrims, 
and a fanatical excitement pervades 
the native quarter on the morning the 
annual pilgrimage sets out. The pro- 
ceedings, called ‘‘ kisweh,’’ consist in 
getting ready the embroidered cloths 
and carpets and other rich presents to 
be taken to the sacred Kaaba Shrine at 
Mecca, and placing them, with the Holy 
Carpet, in the Mosque EI! Hossain, 
where they remain until they start on 
their long journey. 

The *‘ Mahmal,”’ or Holy Carpet, has 
been in existence for over twelve hun- 
dred years, and is believed to be the one 
on which the prophet Mohammed 
prayed. It is always carried on the 
back of a holy camel, and thousands 
take part in the pilgrimage, believing 
they earn everlasting salvation by doing 
so. After having lain for a year on 
Mohammed's tomb, the sacred carpet is 
brought back to Cairo. 

The annual ‘ Kiswey”’ pilgrimage 
originated over six centuries ago. One 
of Ayub Caliph’s wives, Fatima, rode 
over the weary stretches of desert that 
lie between Cairo and the Prophet’s 
resting-place, in a gorgeous litter, carry- 
ing an embroidered kisweh, or carpet, 
wherewith to adorn his shrine. Though 
she only made the trip once (and quite 
enough, too, as anyone who has tried 
the experiment will admit), the pilgrims 
continue to carry the litter and carpet, 
bringing back the old ‘‘kisweh”’ in 
exchange for each new one, to benefit 
by the sanctity which the former had 
absorbed during the past twelve months. 

For five hundred years, except when 
hindered by war, or the Wahabee 
brigands beyond the Red Sea, the horde 
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of ‘‘hadjis’’ has set out from the 
Egyptian capital to march wearily round 
by Suez and Sinai, and so to their goal, 
suffering intensely from heat and thirst, 
when the cycle of years brought round 
the month of Shawwal to the summer 
solstice, and perishing from no less cruel 
cold when it occurred in the winter 
months. Nevertheless, their numbers 
never lessened. The various religious 
foundations, among whom is divided 
the duty of furnishing a section of the 
carpet, and of the structure in which it 
is carried, vied with each other in en- 
riching and embellishing the gorgeous 
embroidery ; and the various caliphs and 
viceroys have invariably speeded the 
caravan with royal honours. 

Ismail Pasha used to spend as much 
as £50,000 on the ceremony, it is said; 
and, judging by the descriptions given 
by many writers, the spectacle was un- 
rivalled in Oriental magnificence. 

Paul Lenovi tells us of the vast 
crowds that assembled round the citadel 
to watch the parade of ulema, and der- 
vishes, and soldiers; the throng of pil- 
grims; the deafening noise created by 
the musicians; the endless procession of 
gilded Court carriages, followed by 
camels hidden in cloth of gold; curvet- 
ting Arab steeds, and finally, the white 
dromedary, almost invisible beneath its 
rare burden, the ‘‘ Mahmal.”’ ‘‘ This 
magnificent animal, completely covered 
with gold brocade, advanced slowly and 
painfully under the weight of the enor- 
mous catafalque which swung from side 
to side upon its back. The catafalque, 
arranged in tent form, was surmounted 
by a sparkling jewelled crescent, and 
hung round with little golden bells; the 
whole of the canopy glittered with gold 
embroidery and precious stones, beneath 
which the material, which was green 
silk, had utterly disappeared. Over the 
top of the dome of this ambulatory tent, 
and of the four small pavilions, floated 
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black horse-tails, surmounted by finely- 
wrought crescents. The dromedary’s 
head was laden with ostrich plumes, tied 
up with silken rosettes and wonderful 
embroideries. The other portions of 
the adornment matched the general 
colour of the catafalque, which, being 
entirely green and gold, produced a 
dazzling effect in the distance.’’ Under 
the feet of this privilexed animal the 
crowd were wont to fling themselves 
fanatically, as being even more meri- 
torious than touching the filthy naked 
santon, who headed the line of march. 
If the scene lacked the ethnological 
interest of the rival caravan from 
Damascus, which comprised wanderers 
from the Black, the Caspian, and the 
Arab Seas, from Caucasus, the region 
of the Oxus, even the remote steppes of 
Samarcand, it could boast of nearly 
every portion of Northern Africa, from 
Timbuctoo to Lake Chad, fully as wild 


of aspect and fanatical in spirit. But 
those days are of the past. The control 
of Egypt by English authority and 
European financiers has caused the 


glory of the ‘‘ Mahmal”’ to depart. This 
year, the natives gathered in 
crowds around the 
Mohammed Ali Square, where the 
parade of annual gifts was made. 
Mohammed Ali, representing _his 
brother, the Khedive, who was in Swit- 
zerland at the time, arrived in state at 
ten in the morning, preceded by runners, 
and joined other high officials already in 
waiting. 

Almost immediately, amid frantic 
shouting, the firing of cannon and the 
playing of bands, the holy camel, bear- 
ing the carpet, was led round the centre 
of the square three times, followed by a 
band, also on camels. The musicians 
played the weirdest of instruments, and 
each apparently chose his own tune. 


vast 
enclosure in 
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At the end of the third turn the pro- 
cession came to Mohammed Ali, who, 
after kissing the carpet, handed the lead 
cord of the holy camel to the chief 
sheikh, who from that time is respon- 
sible for its safe arrival in Mecca. The 
procession then left the square, headed 
by the carpet, which was surrounded by 
a strong body of soldiers, whose duty it 
was to keep fanatics from throwing 
themselves before the camel, and from 
scrambling to pick up the dust on which 
it had trodden. 

A correspondent, who gives a most 
interesting account of the scene, writes: 
‘*] saw many trying to do so, but the 
soldiers drove them back with brutal 
force. The scenes in the narrow native 
streets as the procession passed along 
on its way to Mosque El Hossain (built 
by a nephew of Mohammed) were fanati- 


cal in the extreme, men and women 


struggling to touch and kiss the pre- 
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sents as they went along, and to lift their 
children up to do so. ‘The police carried 
canes, and used them unmercifully the 
whole time. In the middle of the dense 
crowd in which I found myself, several 
men were laying about them with sticks 
screaming ‘Insha_ Allah!’ (‘ God 
wishes’), and hitting whoever came in 
the way. It is known that hundreds of 
pickpockets come into the city for these 
celebrations to take advantage of the 
excitement.” 

The camels which bear the carpet (one 
each year) have never before done any 
work, and do no more after they return 
with the carpet from Mecca, as they are 
considered to be holy. 

No unmarried woman is allowed to 
make the pilgrimage, so many girls 
overcome this difficulty by marrying the 
bandsmen, whom they pay for thus en- 
abling them to go. After the return 
they are freed by the bandsmen, and can 
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marry again in the usual way, after 99 
days have elapsed. 

The ‘‘ Mahmal,’’ though still richly 
and beautifully worked by the company 
of broiderers who are engaged upon it 
all the year round, no longer looks like 
the contents of a jeweller’s window 
thrown over a ten-foot tent. The pil- 
grims are now taken to Jeddah at so 


much a hundred, dead or 


alive, and 
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make the journey so quickly and com- 
fortably that green turbans (which those 


who have made the Mecca pilgrimage 
are privileged to wear) are almost as 


common as flies in Cairo. 
Dervish is 


The naked 
and the few 
Giaours who care to look at the show 
may smoke a pipe nowadays without 
fear of being mobbed, and _ perhaps 
killed. 


suppressed, 





FIRST AND BEST." 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


(Author of ‘* The 


Stickit Minister,”’ 


etc.). 
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WEET, clear, and wide, as if 
S drawn with the broadest of 
celestial brushes, the twilight 

of December painted itself above the 
Galloway hills. Yonder was Bennan— 
to the left Cairn Edward. The Orchar 
stretched itself out, a long, barrow-like 


mound. All were streaked in brown 


and blue, for the first snow had not yet 


come, and the sheep were still free to 
come and go. 

John Stoba, herd on Balminnie, came 
down the hill towards the massive farm- 
steading, which showed itself white and 
grey out of the mist that filled the valley. 
He was a slow man, John Stoba, a 
bachelor of forty years standing, and he 
knew well his value as a herd and as a 
man. 

Mrs. Colvend, of Balminnie, knew it, 
too. She was John Stoba’s employer— 
or would have been if either of them 
had ever heard the word. ‘* The Mis- 
tress,” was what he called her. *‘Jééhn,”’ 
uttered in one long-drawn monosyllable 
—that was his title to honour in all the 
head-end of Balmaghie. Everybody 
knew John Stoba. He had gone to herd 
the Hill of Balminnie when he was 
‘* but a callant.’’ He had been there 
before archie Colvend had married 
Mary Shand. He even remembered 
‘““the auld man’’—Archie's father— 
hale, bowed, keen-faced, and grippy of 
hand, who had so spoiled his only son, 
refusing him nothing—in reason and 
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out of it—and giving him, as they said 
in these parts, ‘* money to burn.’’ 

John Stoba had been a kind of provi- 
dence at Balminnie, in the many evil 
days when young Archie Colvend was 
going down hill, losing money in foolish 
speculations, or driving recklessly home 
on market nights with the reins trail- 
ing among the horse’s feet, himself 
standing up shouting and threshing, 
while the gig pitched and tossed like a 
wave of the sea from one side of the 
road to the other. 

Then when the end came (swiftly, and 
as might have been expected), John 
Stoba stayed on in his old capacity. 
Young Archie, his master, had ‘‘broken 
neck-bane ’’ at the Raiders’ Brig. But, 
because of that, Balminnie had more 
need of him than ever. 

So John Stoba stayed on at the farm, 
the same solid, quiet-moving, silent man 
as ever. Mrs. Archie had been a little 
older than her husband, a tall, dark, 
buxom woman of Galloway type, far 
from uncomely, but reported to be of a 
most difficult temper. She had no 
children. So little Aggie Colvend, a 
niece of her late husband's, had come 
from Kyle to bear her company, and in 
time (it might be) heiress of the farm. 

In the meantime, however, Aggie 
certainly endured hardness. She was a 
bright-faced and winsome maid of ten, 
who went to school at the Bennan when 
the roads were fit. But her aunt was 
hasty with her, and tears were more 
frequent than smiles on Aggie Col- 
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vend’s face when at home. Indeed, it 
was generally thought in the district 
that Mistress Colvend should have had 
‘*bairns o’ her ain before she 
trusted to bring up ither folks.” 

As John Stoba came near the stead- 
ing of Balminnie he looked about him 
for something. No, it could not be his 
dogs Glen and Cavie. They were both 
close at his heels, with their heads 
hanging low, all their morning gambols 
run out of their heels and toes—scarce 
a wag left in either of their tails. <A 
long day on the hill and the ‘* ingather- 
ing ’’ of the far Whinny Knowes had 
taken the sport out of them. 

No, John Stoba was looking for the 
small figure of a little girlk Aggie was 
wont to watch for him as he came 
leisurely down the hill—from the cow 
pastures in the summer-time, and from 
the byre door when, as now, it was the 
season of wintry bleakness. 

But to-night he was disappointed. No 
little girl could he spy—neither in pas- 
ture nor yet in the byre, where the 
breath of a dozen cows made the air 


was 


pleasantly warm and scented with the 


breath of the by-gone meadows—from 
which the hay which they were munch- 
ing had been cut and won. 

The cows rattled their chains, and 
Tibbie Grier, the byre lass, called out a 
greeting to John. A man of forty with 
a good wage and ‘“‘ something laid by ” 
was not to be despised. But John 
Stoba answered not at all to her rustic 
provocation. 

** Where’s the bairn?’’ he demanded. 

‘* Wha kens?’’ said Tibbie, tossing 
her head, ‘‘ there’s ither lasses forbye 
in the world.’’ 

‘* Where’s wee Aggie?’’ said John, 
steadily, with that faculty for keeping 
on which ultimately compels an answer. 

‘*T heard the Mistress on her tappan 
a while since,’’ said Tibbie, ‘‘ but that’s 
naething new. She’s aye ragin’ at the 
lassie—for what I dinna ken. It’s nae 
business 0’ mine. She’s neither better 
nor waur than ither lasses, sae far as 
I can see.”’ 

John Stoba_ ordered Cavie, the 
younger and more troublesome of his 
collies, to stop sniffing at a milk pail, 
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and as Cavie did not instantly obey, his 
master enforced the order with a 
‘ clickie ’’—with the result that Cavie 
went out of the byre door in one long 
yelp, and, so far as could be seen in 
the gloaming, ,bent in the form of a 
hoop. 

Then John himself showed signs of 
leaving, but was interrupted by Tibbie, 
a bold-eyed, yellow-haired, free-tongued 
lass of twenty-five. 

** Here, John, what’s your hurry?” 
she cried. ‘‘Sit doon on the stool 
there and gie us your crack. Ye will 
forget how to speak, man alive—oot 
yonder on the hills since mornin’. I 
wadna wonder if ye haena’ spoken a 
word a’ this blessed day.” 

‘*Some folk,’ said John, senten- 
tiously, ‘‘ speak mair words than 
sense.”’ 

‘* For shame, John; are ye meanin’ 
me?’’ cried Tibbie. ‘‘ Surely never! 
For I declare that I hae hardly had a 
sowl to talk to since yestreen. And to 
tell you the truth, John, ye are the only 
ane aboot the farm worth wearin’ 
words on.” 

To this quite life-sized compliment 
John replied with his usual plain-spoken 
gravity. 

‘““ Aye, I heard ye sayin’ thae verra 
words to muckle Rob Steenson yes- 
treen.’’ And he left Tibbie to rattle her 
pails and wonder for what purpose a 
man so impregnable to ordinary wiles 
had been created. 

** It’s that bairn,’’ she said at last, as 
she drew in her stool to attack .a fresh 
cow, and the milk began to sing its 
merry song in the pail. 

Meanwhile John moved towards the 
house. He had to cross the litter- 
strewn square of the yard. The back 
door was a ruddy oblong before him, 
and the collies made for it with a rush. 
They had their appointed places under 
the table, and the warmth and prospect 
of supper attracted them. 

John entered, passed the vague out- 
lines of pots and pans in the back- 
kitchen, and so found himself within 
the spacious ‘‘ house-place ’’ (which was 
more, oh, so much more than a kitchen) 
of the farm of Balminnie. His grave 
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eyes rested on the mistress of the dwell- 
ing. She looked up with a smile at his 
approach, but there was something 
dark about her brow, a furrow a little 
more deeply lined between the eyes, a 
warm Oily look about the widened black 
pupils that told of anger not overpast— 
or at least not fully. 

The ‘‘ house-lass’’ Meg manceuvred 
about the hearth with pots and pans. 
A stray ploughman looked in to observe 
how far the supper preparations had 
proceeded, caught a glimpse of Mrs. 
Colvend’s face, lost his tongue, and 
abruptly vanished. This was that Rob 
of whom John Stoba had spoken to 
Tibbie in the byre. He knew where 
there was an empty stool and a better 
welcome. 

But John Stoba drew in his chair 
near to the fire, after hanging up his 
plaid. He had his own place, which 
was the arm-chair farthest from the 
door. Mere term-to-term ploughmen 
might huddle together on the long 
settle, but for John Stoba it was 
another matter. His coming to the 
farm antedated even that of ‘‘ the mis- 
tress ’’ herself. 

** All right on the hill to-day, John?”’ 
said Mrs. Colvend. She had spoken 
first, which, considering her temper, 
was itself a sign of the times. John had 
taught her by not speaking himself at 
all. Silence was no difficulty to him. 
He was in constant practice up among 
the sheep and the coursing collies. 

““ Aye,” he said gravely, with his 
eyes on the empty little three-legged 
stool in the chimney corner, ‘‘ where’s 
wee Aggie?”’ 

The mistress of the farm compressed 
her lips. The frown deepened. Her 
eyebrows drew together, and the oily 
density of black in the pupils seemed 
to absorb the whole iris. For a 
ment she did not answer. 

““Where’s the bairn?”’ 
peated. 

** John Stoba,’’ said his mistress, 
stamping her foot, ‘‘ how often have I 
told vou to mind your own business ?”’ 

“*T am,”’ said John calmly; ‘‘ where's 
the bairn?”’ 

Meg the house-lass, Tibbie’s younger 


mo- 


John re- 
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sister, let fall a ‘‘ pingle ’’ of sowens in 
her agitation, but Mrs. Colvend was 
too angry even to register this for 
future punishment. She stood before 
the slow quiet man of the hills, 
trembling with anger, and yet with a 
fierce tiger-like beauty about her, of 
which even Meg was dimly conscious. 

‘She looks famous, the mistress, 
when she’s mad—’’ was her verdict, 
‘** that is’’ (she added) ‘‘ when she’s no 
mad at you!” 

Nor was Meg Grier alone in this 
opinion, though the herd of Balminnie 
appeared entirely unconscious of either 
charm or anger. 

Where’s the 


‘* Where’s wee Aggie? 
bairn ?”’ 

The question, repeated for the third 
time, nearly put the mistress ‘‘ by her- 
sel’,’’ as they said in that countryside. 


‘* Where she may be is nane o’ your 
business, John Stoba,”’ she cried, setting 
her hands on the curve of her hips and 
bending down her face close to his. 

John Stoba regarded the angry 
woman unflinchingly. 

‘‘ If ye hae been lickin’ the bairn,’ 
he said, speaking slowly, and with a 
certain resolute dullness, ‘* I'll lick you! 
Haena’ I telled ye?”’ 

‘* And who are you, John Stoba?’’ 
cried the mistress of the farm. ‘* My 
herd—nae mair!’’ 

‘‘“That’s it—nae mair,’’ repeated 
John, ‘‘ your herd—nae mair!”’ 

A shiver of pain passed over the 
handsome woman’s angry face. There 
came a change, strange, unexpected, 
pitiful. 

‘* Oh, John,” she said, catching him 
by the sleeve, “‘dinna speak to me 
that gate! What wad I do without 
you, John?”’ 

‘‘Where’s the  bairn?’’ repeated 
John, not a muscle of his grave, strong 
countenance relaxing at the woman’s 
appeal. 

‘* Dinna—dinna,’’ she cried, ‘‘ dinna 
look at me as if—as if—oh, ye think 
mair o’ the wee lassie than o’ me!”’ 

And she wept great tears, half in 
anger, half in agony of spirit. 

‘*T hae nae peety for the 


’ 


, 


woman 
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that’s no kind to a bairn,”’ 
Stoba, still more quietly. 

** Wee Agnes is no here,’’ said Mrs. 
Colvend, sobbing. John Stoba rose to 
his feet. He lifted his broad bonnet 
from the window ledge, where it lay 
among almanacks and advertisements 
of sheep-dips. He whistled on his 
dogs, and was half-way to the door 
before the woman could stop him. 

She put her arms about his neck, and 
her face was changed to that strange, 
impersonal, grey anguish, which only 
comes to women at times of their 
utmost agony. 

** Oh, John,”’ she cried, ‘‘ ye winna— 
ye winna forsake me. What wad I do 
without you, John? I need you, John. 
My—hert—needs ye.”’ 


said John 


““The bairn, woman, what o’ the 
bairn?”’ 

‘* The bairn I sent hame, John,’’ she 
plead with him, ‘“‘ ye were that fond o’ 
her. I couldna’ bear it, John. Ye 
looked for her first when ye cam in off 
the muir. So she’s gane hame. | 
sent Bob wi’ her to the toon. She’s to 


stop the nicht wi’ my sister Ann and 
her man in King Street, and the morn 
she will gang hame.”’ 

Then John Stoba uttered a short com- 
mand to his dogs, which, instantly re- 
sponsive to his voice, again took their 
places under the table. 

** Oh, where are ye gaun, John?”’ 

** To yoke the gig,’’ said John. 

** What for—oh, what for?’’ 

** For you and me to drive doon to 
the toon.’’ 

‘“*T winna—I winna!”’ 

Then John Stoba stood up towering 
above her, very strong and very stern. 
The buxom, bright-eyed woman seemed 
somehow to shrink and dwindle before 
him. 

‘* Then ye hae seen the last o’ John 
Stoba,’’ he said, removing her hands 
one after the other from his neck, with- 
out harshness, but rather as in a thick 
wood one might put aside natural 
obstructions. 

In fifteen minutes more the herd of 
Balminnie and the mistress of the farm 
were on their way to Cairn Edward. It 
was a long drive—nine miles by the 
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nearest road. But the man would not 
speak, and the woman dared not. 

They drove up the street of the little 
town—then scarce more than a village. 
All was in darkness. To the moon had 
been left the task of lighting the 
burgesses home. Country visitors, ex- 
cept on market days, were not looked 
for—certainly not welcomed. Man, 
woman, and child in Cairn Edward— 
all were expected to know the way to 
their own doors in the dark. For the 
moon, though a party to the contract, 
not infrequently did not come up to 
time, owing to stress of weather, 
temper, and other feminine whimsies. 

For the first time since they had 
jolted out of the farm loaming, Mrs. 
Colvend laid a hand on John’s arm. 

“It’s here,’’ she said, ‘‘ that’s my 
sister’s door.’’ 

John could only discern the white 
blur of whitewash, then the black 
oblong of a door. 

‘*T'll get the bairn,’’ she added. 

‘*Haud the reins,’’ the herd com- 
manded. ‘‘ Bide where ye are.’’ 

Tremblingly the woman _ obeyed, 
venturing only the timid remonstrance. 
‘ But they will a’ be in their beds.”’ 

‘“* Haud the reins!” 

He went to a window and tapped. 
Then he tapped again. A man’s sharp 
voice barked from within. Then as the 
questioner was recognised, it subsided 
into the continuous quiet of men’s busi- 
ness communications with one another. 
John came back to the gig. 

‘“ Hap yourself up, Mary,’’ he said, 
‘*there’s nae need for them to see that 
you are here.”’ 

It was the first time that night he 
had used her Christian name, and she 
nearly dropped the reins in her grati- 
tude. She leaned down to touch him 
in the darkness. 

** Oh, John, ye love me?—Ye winna 
gang awa’?”’ 

‘* That we’ll see when the bairn’s 
safe at Balminnie,’’ he answered, but 
there was a great kindness in his voice, 
which Mary Colvend caught at once. 
Still there is no such thing as instanta- 
neous conversion, at least in the affairs 
of this earth. 
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‘* Oh, John,’’ she moaned, ‘‘ ye loe 
her mair than ye loe me.” 

‘We'll see, we'll see, Mary,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘ row the shawl close aboot 
your heid, and I'll hand ye up the bairn 
when they bring her doon.’’ 

‘** Oh, ye will love her and no me!”’ 

And the mistress of Balminnie rocked 
herself to and fro in the gig. 

‘*Na, na,”’ said John, comfortingly, 
‘*there’s nae comparison between the 
woman a man loves and the bairn he 
loves. But—”’ (he put his broad shep- 
herd’s hand up till it touched her chill 
one on the reins), ‘‘ mind—she is to be 
oors—yours and mine, Mary. You are 
to love her—as if she were our ain. 
Hear ye, Mary?’’ 

‘*]T hear, John,’’ she said; ‘‘ I'll do 
it, if ye will only love me— first and 
best.’ *” 

She had taken the herd’s hand, twist- 


’ 





ing and squeezing it unconsciously 
among the reins, so that old Grey 


heaved up his head. He did not under- 
stand why they kept him standing there 
in the cold, and yet tugged so at his 
bridle. 

** Wheesht, Mary,”’ said John Stoba, 
‘they are comin’—yonder’s a light.’’ 

** Say it, John!” 

‘** Say what, ye foolish woman ?’’ 

‘*That ye loe me ‘ first and best ’"— 
ye maun say it. Ye ken that I do you! 
I couldna’ help it. Maybe it was a sin, 
but I never lo’ed him! How could ony- 
body loe him?”’’ 
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‘* Mary,”’ he said, “ ye are temptin’ 
Providence juist terrible—’’ 

‘* 1 did—I do,’’ she said, sobbing. 
‘* But I could say nae ither—no even 
afore the Judgment Throne!’’ 

‘*Oh, Mary, ye shouldna’ speak sic 
words,’’ whispered the herd, ‘* ye ken 
I never gied ye cause.’’ 

** Cause!’ she laughed hysterically, 
‘‘ was it no cause eneuch juist to see 
Airchie Colvend and you thegither?”’ 

‘* But I never spak’,’’ said the herd. 

‘Then speak noo,’’ answered the 
woman, ‘‘ say what I bade ye say— 
quick, afore they come.” 

‘* Then ye will keep the bairn as oor 
ain a’ your days?”’ 

**T will, John, I promise—as God 
sees us in the black, black nicht !’’ 

“Then I will say it,’’ said John 
Stoba, like one taking oath. ‘‘ Mary, | 
love ye ‘ first and best.’ And we will 
put up the banns in Balmaghie Kirk 
next Sabbath.”’ 

He ran to the door. Little Aggie, 
wrapped for a night journey, was put 
into his arms. 

‘** Wha’s that wi’ ye, John?” said 
the man’s voice from the dark door, in 
which a solitary “‘ dip ’’ glimmered. 

**Juist a friend, said John Stoba 
shortly. ‘* Here, gie me the reins. Tak 
haud o’ the bairn—aye, that way— 
aneath your cloak. Guid-nicht to ye.’’ 

And thus they drove into the deeper 
darkness—love in Mary’s heart, and 
little Aggie contentedly nestling. her 
cheek against her aunt’s shoulder. 
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MORE ABOUT SIGNBOARDS. 


By BRADFORD ALLAN. 


N a recent article on ‘‘ Signboards ”’ 
| in The English Illustrated Magazine 
I touched on the part signs had 
played in the life of a younger England. 
I re-open the subject to make mention 
of some of the many sources from which 
signs have derived their origin, trusting 
that the same will possess the interest 
that usually attaches to the exploitation 
of those things with which we are so 
familiar that we never think to enquire 
into their meaning or to seek their 
derivation. 

It has been said by some reputable 
cynic that the Greeks honoured their 
great by erecting statues to them, the 
Romans by triumphs and processional 
pomp, but that our own nation generally 
indicates its approval of its celebrities 
by making their portraits serve as the 
signs for public-houses. But without 
admitting that no other form of apprecia- 
tion than this has ever been proffered to 
those deserving of their country’s recog- 
nition, there is no doubt that until quite 
recently a man no sooner became popular 
than a tavern adopted its sign from him. 
Thus we find the General Havelock, the 
Sir Colin Campbell, and even the Lord 
Palmerston and the Lord Beaconsfield, 
or going farther back into history the 
Cesar’s Head, the Canute Castle, and 
So on. 

This desire for topicality in sign- 
nomenclature also brought about a cer- 
tain continual change which called for 
the derisive criticism of more than one 
writer of former days. Byron speaks 
of 

‘* Vernon, the Butcher 

Wolfe, Hawke, 
Prince Ferdinand, Granby, 
goyne, Keppel, Howe, 
Evil and good have had their tith> 
of talk, 
And fill’d their signpost then, like 
Wellesley now,”’ 


Cumberland, 


Bur- 


which seems to speak pretty plainly of 
the “‘fickleness of signboard fame,”’ 
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while Horace Walpole says, with his 
usual caustic wit, in a letter written by 
him in 1847 :— 

‘I was yesterday out of town, and the 
very signs, as I passed through the 
villages, made me make very quaint 
reflections on the mortality of fame and 
popularity. 1 observed how the Duke’s 
Head had succeeded almost universally 
to Admiral Vernon’s, as his had left but 
few traces of the Duke of Ormond’s. I 
pondered these things in my breast, and 
said to myself: Surely all glory is but 
as a sign!”’ 

Not only, we must conclude, was sign- 
“board fame somewhat transitory, but 
also that it did not always confer the 
honour on the original that it intended, 
since we hear of a shop which bore the 
sign of the Black Prince, displaying a 
representation of a swarthy, muscular. 
and smiling specimen of the African 
negro! 

A rather interesting sign once existed 
at Hever, in Kent. Near this village 
were large estates belonging to the 
Boleyn family, a daughter of which is 
well-known in history as one of the 
queens of Henry VIII. After this lady 
had met with one of the fates which the 
genial monarch reserved for those whom 
he had previously honoured with matri- 
mony, the village alehouse took the sign 
of the ‘* Bullen Butchered.’’ By the 
strange transformations through which 
some sign-names have gone in the 
course of their history this became known 
as the Bull and Butcher. But at this 
point the history of this sign does not 
forthwith lapse into obscurity. The 
local clergyman, to whom, as to the 
villagers, the original name of the sign 
was probably well-known, evidenced a 
wish to see it altered, and there appears 
to have ensued a difference of opinion 
between him and the villagers. The 
clergyman got his sug- 


own way, 


gested the King’s Head as the new 
sign, 


and the village painter was 
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commissioned to do the work. This 
latter, with the ingenuity of a real 
diplomatist, hit upon a scheme by which 
he thought to please both parties and 
lose favour with neither. For the sign 
when finished bore an excellent likeness 
of *‘ bluff King Harry,”’ but holding in 
his hands a large executioner’s axe. 
While on the subject of King’s 
Heads we might note that the Martyr’s 
Head, of which there are so many signs, 
was represented by a portrait of King 
Charles I. Of one of these signs it has 


been written 
‘May Hyde, near Smithfield, at the 
Martyr’s Head, 
Who charms the nicest judge with 
noble red, 
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Thrive on by drawing Wines, which 
none can blame, 

But those who in his sign behold 
their shame ;”’ 

The last line is, of course, an allusion 

to the followers of Cromwell who, in 

accordance with the general strict sim- 

plicity of their living, drank nothing 

stronger than water. 

The Royal Oak is a sign familiar to 
us all, and its origin has before now 
puzzled many. But the sign was merely 
in commemoration of Charles II.’s 
famous escape from the Parliamentary 
forces in the oak tree at Boscobel after 
the calamitous ending to his short-lived 
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incursion into this country. 
wickshire we find the King Charles in 
the Oak which, of course, would never 
need the explanation generally called for 


equivalent. 


SPINNING 
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In War- 


by its more usual, but more obscure, 
Another origin of this sign 
will be found later in this article. 

Perhaps among sign-painters_ the 
most popular of all monarchs were the 
Georges, who still provide the subject 
matter for the signs of more places of 
refreshment in the metropolis than any- 
one or anything else. Queen Victoria, 
too, was much in demand, not only under 
her own gracious name, but also as the 
British Queen, Island Queen, and so on. 
Under one of her signs we find the 
following : 





sow. 





** The Queen some day 
May pass this way, 

And see our Tom and Jerry, 
Perhaps she'll stop, 
And stand a drop, 

To make her subjects merry.” 


Of foreign that which 
appeared most commonly on signs at 
one time was the Great Mogul, mostly 
outside coffee shops, owing to the con- 
nection between his country and the 
cultivation of that plant. 


sovereigns, 


Other celebrities beneath royal rank 
have, in like fashion, appeared on sign- 
boards, and the classes from which they 
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are drawn are many and diverse. The 
Sir Francis Drake and the Sir Walter 
Raleigh come to us from the sixteenth 
century, while others from both branches 
of the service are the Marquis of 
Granby, as immortalised in the Pick- 
wick Papers, General Wolfe, General 
Moore, Lord Nelson, and the Duke of 
Wellington. Besides these there are 
sign subjects as diverse as Robin Hood, 
William Shakespeare, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Archimedes, Cardinal Wolsey, and the 
erstwhile city magnate, Sir Thomas 
Gresham. One of the most remark- 
able is the Wilkes’ Head named after 
the notorious proprietor of the North 
Briton. 

In additon to these celebrities, which 
were immortalised on signs from their 
universal popularity, there were, of 
course, also those lesser lights on whom 
the honour was conferred by reason of 
their local renown, The Captain Digby, 
at Westgate, which has recently become 
so popular a week-end resort for golfers, 
derives its name from a vessel so called 
which was wrecked just off that coast. 

The most common of signs which owe 
their being to an heraldic origin is the 
Crown, either alone or in combination, 
as in the Crown and Sceptre, Crown and 
Anchor, or Crown and Mitre. ‘It seems 
that at one time this sign was so common 
as to have seemed an almost indispens- 
able part of any new sign formed, and 
so we find tradesmen coupling it with 
the emblem of their various trades. 
Thus we have the Crown and Fan over 
a fan-makers, the Crown and Last over 
a shoemaker, while until quite recently 
a well-known London tobacconist and 
snuff merchant displayed the sign of the 
Crown and Rasp, the latter being the 
instrument by means of which the snuff 
was ground. Hence the term ‘“‘ rap- 
pee,’”’ for a particular kind of snuff. 

To this class of signs belong the 
enormous number of ‘‘Arms.’’ The 
King’s Arms was no doubt displayed 
principally for the reasons above-named 
—as in honour of a famous or respected 
person—and doubtless the same can be 
said of many of the family arms which 
we see so often, especially in the coun- 
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try near the estates of such families. 
But it must not be forgotten that in 
respect of these latter there is some- 
thing further which must be taken 
into consideration in many instances. 
This is that in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ‘‘the houses of 
the nobility, both in town and country, 
when the family was absent, were used 
as hostelries for travellers. The family 
arms always hung in front of the house, 
and gave a name to the establishment 
amongst travellers.’’ These two facts 
being taken into consideration the 
presence of so many signs such as the 
Lansdowne Arms, Beaufort Arms, is 
easily accounted for. 

A certain number of signs are derived 
from the supporters of the arms which 
at one time changed practically with 
the sovereign. For instance, in the 
arms of Richard II. the supporters were 
Two Angels; in those of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., and Elizabeth, a Lion and 
a Dragon; in those of James I, a Lion 
and Unicorn, which have remained until 
the present time. 

This led to a sign not often found 
nowadays—the Antelope. A represent- 
ation of this animal was used as a sup- 
port in combination with a Swan in the 
arms of Henry IV., with a Lion in those 
of Henry V., and with another antelope 
in those of Henry VI. Mention of this 
sign brings to mind two anecdotes. 
One concerns the Antelope Tavern at 
Oxford, concerning the proprietor of 
which the Rev. John Ward tells the 
following amusing story. 
his diary :-— 

‘*T have heard of a fellow at Oxford, 
one Ffrank Hil by name, who kept the 
Antelope ; and if one yawned, hee could 
not chuse but yawne, that vppon a time 
some schollars hawing stoln his ducks, 
hee had them to the Vice Chancelor, 
and one of the scholars got behind the 
Vice Chancelor, and when the fellow 
beganne to speak hee would presently 
fall a yawning, insomuch that the 


He says in 


Vice Chancelor turned the fellow away 
in great indignation.’’ 

The other anecdote is of that eccentric 
and talented Irish actor, Macklin. 


For 
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thirty years he was accustomed to go to 
a house called the Antelope near Covent 
Garden where he always called for a 
pint of stout made hot and sweetened 
almost to a syrup. This bilious bever- 
age, the comedian affirmed, *‘ acted as 
a balm to his stomach, and kept him 
from having any inward pains.”’ 
Whether his longevity—he died at the 
age of 107—was due to, or in spite of, 
these draughts it is impossible to say. 


e 

Such signs as the Red Lion, White 
Hart, or Blue Boar are practically of the 
same description as the sign above- 
mentioned, named after the arms of the 
principal neighbouring family. The 
vulgar would fix on the most prominent 
part of the arms when seeking a name 
for the sign, and in their ignorance of 
heraldry would dub a lion gules or 
azure a ‘“‘ red’’ or ‘‘ blue”’ lion as the 
case might be. 


The contemplation of these last- 
named signs brings us into another 


large field of origin of signs, namely, 
that afforded by the animal kingdom. 
The two are very closely connected, it 
being, as an authority on signboard lore 
puts it, ‘‘often impossible to draw a 
line of demarcation between signs bor- 
rowed from the animal kingdom and 
those taken from heraldry. We cannot 
now determine, for instance, whether 
by the White Horse is meant simply an 
equus caballus, or the White Horse of 
the Saxons, and that of the House of 
Hanover; or whether the White Grey- 
hound represented originally the sup- 
porter of the arms of Henry VII., or 
simply the greyhound that courses ‘ poor 
puss’ on our meadows in the hunting 
season.’’ Perhaps the best test is the 
colouring of the representations which, 
if totally unnatural, surely points to an 
heraldic origin. 


All sorts of animals have been used as 
signs. We are all familiar with Lions, 
Bears, Swans, Stags, Hares and 
Hounds, and Elephant and Castles, and 
little need be said about them. The 
sign of the Fox which, needless to say, 
is a common one in some counties, is 
associated with two of the most absurd 
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EAGLE AND ‘CHILD. 


rhymes which ever adorned signboards. 
One at Frandley in Cheshire runs :—— 
‘* Behold the Fox, near Frandley stocks, 
Pray catch him when you can, 
For they sell here, good ale and beer, 
To any honest man.”’ 


Another in Huntingdonshire :— 
‘I HAM A CUNEN FOX 
YOU SEE THER HIS 
NO HARM ATCHED . 
TO ME IT IS MY MRS. 
WISH TO PLACE ME 
HERE TO LET YOU NO 
HE SELLS GOOD BEERE.”’ 

For utter and complete illogical in- 
consequence these would surely be hard 
to beat. 

But besides these animals which still 
can boast of living in their natural state 
there is also the kingdom of those who 
have been domesticated by man. And 
on signboards this kingdom is in no way 
neglected. It would be difficult to 
travel many miles along a country high- 
way without stumbling on a White 
Horse, a Bull’s Head, or a Cow of some 
colour or other. 
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These signs are well-known to all, 
but there are many which display 
animals of this class which are far more 
uncommon. The Horse and Tiger at 
Rotherham is a strange combination, 
and is explained, locally, by a story of 
the escape of a tiger from a travelling 


menagerie, which sprang upon the 
horses of the passing mail coach. 
‘** Although,’’ add Messrs. Larwood 


and Camden Hotton in their History 
of Signboards, ‘‘ visitors from London 
generally suppose the ‘ tiger’ to mean 
the spruce groom, or horse attendant, 
coming from the country to London in 
such numbers.”’ 

The Mare and Foal was, at one time, 
a very common sign, and many seem to 
have invented an imitation. We find 
the Cow and Calf quite frequently ; the 
Goat and Kid; the Sow and Pigs; the 
Ewe and Lamb; and there is even 
record that in Eastcheap in 1828 there 
was a Cat and Kittens. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the latter arose from the slang 
name invented by the “‘ trade’’ for large 
and small pewter pots, the petty theft of 
which was known at one time as ‘‘ Cat 
and Kitten sneaking.” 

There are some strange variations and 
combinations of the sign of the Bull, 
the meaning of which is not always 
clearly apparent. The Chained Bull 
and Bull and Chain doubtless refer to 
the ‘“‘sport’’ of bull-baiting. Then 
there is the Bull and Looking Glass 
which, however, is said to be the com- 
bination of two separate and distinct 
signs; hence the incongruity. The Bull 
and Bedpost is more difficult, but per- 
haps ‘‘ Bedpost’’ was only a jocular 
name for the stake to which the bull was 
chained for bull-baiting, in which case 
the sign would simply come into line 
with those mentioned above. 

** Though,’’ we are told, ‘‘ the ram is 
rarely, and the sheep never, seen on the 
signboard, the Lamb is not uncommon.”’ 
There appear to be some strange com- 
binations in connection with this sign, 
as, for instance, the Lamb and Breeches, 
but all admit of fairly simple explana- 
tion. The Lamb and Breeches was 
akin to the Hat and Beaver, in both of 
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which cases the animal and the product 
of its skin were combined. Then there 
is the Lamb and the Lark, but the well 
known proverb of ‘‘ To bed with the 
lamb and rise with the lark’’ offers a 
fully satisfactory explanation, and so 
on. 

Goats and pigs are uncommon, but 
signs displaying them have always 
existed. Perhaps the best known of 
these is the Pig and Whistle (a corrup- 
tion of the Pig and Wassail Bowl), the 
Hog in the Pound still in Oxford Street 
(generally known as the ‘* Gentleman in 
Trouble ’’), and the Goat in Boots at 
Chelsea. 

As might be expected owing to the 
ubiquity of the animal the signs derived 
from the Dog are innumerable, num- 
bering among them as they do nearly 
every colour united with pratically every 
breed of dog, and besides these every 
kine of combination. 

Birds were never the favourites with 
signboard artists that animals were. 
It is true that the Swan and the Cock 
are both frequently met with, but with 
the exception of these two, birds on sign- 
boards are rare. 

Some of these ‘‘ bird signs’’ owe 
more to history than zoplogy, namely, 
those which include the Blackbird, the 
Crow and, perhaps, the Raven. The 
popularity of these signs seems difficult 
to account for until one considers the 
fact that the Raven was the badge of 
some of the old Scottish kings, and this 
might be taken for an emblem of the 
Jacobite cause in a time when any ex- 
pression of support of the royal party 


must needs have been made in a 
guarded manner. Taken with the 
fact that Charles II. possessed the 
nickname of ‘‘ Black Boy,’’ which, 


it must be remembered, might easily 
be corrupted into blackbird, and also 
that near Coventry there used to be a 
Crow in the Oak, this supposition seems 
to be pretty well founded. 

An explanation as to the popularity of 
the sign of the Cock is offered, which 
suggests as the cause that the tap 
through which draught beer was 


drawn was in early English known as 
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a cock, and the opportunity of including 
an inner meaning in an already effective 
sign was not to be lost by the sign- 
painters of a century or two ago. This 
seems to gain support in the existence 
of the Cock and Bottle, which would 
suggest that liquor could be supplied 
both on draught and in bottle. In pass- 
ing it might be mentioned that the 
well-known inn at Temple Bar, the 
Cock, is more correctly the Cock and 
Bottle. : 

Besides these signs borrowed from 
the natural and existing inhabitants of 
the animal kingdom, there are many 
which owe their origin to those mon- 
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‘‘Among all venomenous beastes he is 
the mightiest of poyson and venyme. 
For if he creepe upon a tree, he infecteth 
all the apples or other fruit that growetb 
thereon with his poyson, and killeth 
them which eate thereof. Which 
apples, also, if they happen to falle into 
any pitte of water, the strength of the 
poyson killeth them that drinke 
thereof.”’ 

Another fabulous animal sometimes 
used as a sign by chemists was the 
Unicorn. The story as to the only 
method of capturing this animal is both 
pleasing and interesting. It was be- 
lieved that the only way to bring about 





THE UNICORN. 


sters which mythology and fable have 
from time to time called into being. 

Dragons, of course, are very often 
heraldic, but when used as a chemist’s 
sign the sign owes its origin to the 
dragon having been recognised as the 
emblem of Mercury, the God of 
Alchemy. The Salamander was also 
used as a sign for this trade, owing to 
the reputation it gained through the 
extraordinary stories which at one time 
were circulated about it. Besides the 
general belief that its dietary consisted 
of fire and that its kin enjoyed immunity 
from burning Bossewell says :— 





this end was for a maiden to sit in one 
of the places haunted by the monster. 
When the animal saw her he would ap- 
proach and lie quietly beside her with 
his head in her lap, soon dropping off 
to sleep. While in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, he would give the hunters 
an opportunity of making the capture 
they sought. 

Mythical birds, like mythical animals, 
also supplied the signs for chemists, as 
for instance the Phoenix, but this was 
also used for many other trades, it 
being found even over the door of a 
playhouse in Drury Lane. Another was 
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the Pelican. Both these birds had the 
most extraordinary stories related about 
them, that concerning the pelican being 
that one of them succeeded in bringing 
her young ones back to life by pouring 
out on them some of her own biood. 
Some analogy was found in this story, 
by early writers, to the Saviour, who 
Drought salvation to men at cost of His 
life. Thus, in the Armory of Birds, by 
Skelton, we find— 
‘* Than sayd the Pellycane, 
When my Byrdts be slayne, 
With my Bloude | them 
revyve, 
Scrypture doth record 
The same dyd our Lord, 
And rose from deth to lyve.”’ 


So much for the monsters of the land 
and air. Several monsters of the sea 
appear on signs, and of these the most 
popular is the Mermaid. That until a 
comparatively recent date people actu- 
ally believed in the existence of such 
‘* human fish’’ there can be no doubt, 
for in a copy of the General Magazine, 
published in 1747, we find news of a 
‘*Mermaid . human from the 
trunk upwards, but below wholly fish,”’ 
which was carried some miles up a 
Scotch river called the Devron, while 
in 1830 what purported to be one was 
exhibited at Bartholomew Fair, and as 
late as 1857 some sailors swore to 
having seen one off the North British 
coast. But after all this is no more 
ridiculous than the periodical appear- 
ance of the sea-serpent, that never-fail- 
ing recourse of our daily press during 
the dull days of August. 

Bossewell, whose quaint description of 
the Salamander we quoted above, gives 
a few lines descriptive of the Sea Horse 
which is found occasionally as a sign. 
He says :— 

‘** This waterhorse of the sea is called 
an hyppotame, for that he is like an 
horse in back, mayne, and neying. 
- + . He abideth in the waters on 
the day, and eateth corn by night.”’ 

The Dolphin was a very common sign, 
and, indeed, in some parts of the coun- 
try still is. A combination of this sign, 
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namely, the Dolphin and Comb, which 
existed on London Bridge in 1722, sup- 
plies an excellent instance of where a 
house has changed hands, the newcomer 
probably carrying on a different business 
from that of the old occupier, and soon 
afterwards the name of the principal 
article sold within has been added to the 
original sign. 

We can pass over the signs which 
have been borrowed from the vegetable 
kingdom. With the exception of the 
Wheatsheaf, the various combinations 
of the Oak, and the Cocoa Tree, they are 
very seldom met with, and are not of 
general interest. Unlike the other 
sources we have mentioned from which 
signboard subjects have sprung, this 
particular one seems only to have been 
made use of with an entirely ulterior pur- 
pose, and not from the worth of some 


inner meaning in the sign itself. For 


instance, the Bunch of Grapes is ob- 
viously only an advertisement of the 
wine sold within, the Barley Mow that of 
the malt and liquor, the Cocoa Tree that 
of the chocolate which was so much 
drunk and appreciated during the eigh- 
teenth century. The Oak, however, is 
emblematic as representative of British 
stability and constancy, and sometimes, 
as already mentioned, has an historical 
meaning. 

We now come to a most interesting 
class of signs—those which purport to 
be humorous with the joint object, prob- 
ably, of putting the prospective cus- 
tomer on good terms with the house 
displaying it, and also of effecting a 
certain bizarrerie for the sake of adver- 
tisement. As to the exact value and 





-depth of signboard humour we will offer 


no opinion. The reader will doubtless 
be able to form his own judgment. 


The idea of animals dressed in human 
garments or performing human actions 
provides a good deal of this humour. 
We not only have the Cat and Fiddle, 
doubtiess derived from— 


‘* Heigh diddle, diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle.”’ 
but also the Cat and Bagpipes, the Ape 
and Bagpipes, and the Pig and Whistle, 
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ali of which are represented by the 
animal playing on the instrument 
named. 

Then there is the Jackanapes on 
Horseback, illustrated, as the name im- 
plies, by a delineation of a monkey 
riding a horse which, we are told, used 
often to constitute the wind-up of a bull 
or bear-baiting. Hollinshed, in his 
Chronicles, says :— 

‘* For the diversion of the populace, 
there was a horse with an ape on his 
back, which highly pleased them, so that 
they expressed their inward conceived 
joy and delight with shrill shouts and 
variety of gestures.”’ 

A commentator here rather drily 
remarks :-- 

‘*The ‘inward conceived joy,’ we 
may safely conclude, was not expressed 
by either the monkey or the horse, par- 
ticularly when we remember that in 
those days dogs were often let in the 
ring to frighten both the horse and its 
animal Mazeppa.”’ 

We mentioned just now that the Cat 
and Fiddle sign owed its origin to the 
well-known couplet, and surely the 
humour displayed in the 
two worlds of nursery 
rhyme and tale and sign- 
board painting are very 
closely akin. Both delight 
in the usurpation by animals 
of the dress and abilities 
of human beings; to this 
day the performing animals 
is the most appreciated item 
in a children’s entertain- 
ment. So there is little to 
wonder at that Puss in Boots 
was adopted widely at one 
time and became an ex- 
tremely popular sign. 

A sign borrowed from a 
proverb, the Bird in the 
Hand, was often accom- 
panied by many _inscrip- 
tions asserting in a jocular 
fashion, perhaps for reasons 
of delicacy, the fact that the 
terms of the house were 
‘*Strict Cash and No 
Credit,’’ which is, surely, 
an excellent application 
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of the proverb. There are many of 
them :— 

‘* Drink here, and drown all sorrow ; 
Pay to-day, I'll trust to-morrow.”’ 
‘** But,’ said the philosopher, ‘‘ to- 

morrow never comes,’’ and defended 

by that great truth the innkeeper was 
safe from the eventuality of having to 
open a Bad Debts account in his ledger. 

Another inscription giving the same 
idea appears under the picture of a dead 
dog :— 

‘** Died last night, Poor Trust! Who 
killed him? Bad Pay.’’ 

Then another common to several 
signs :— 

‘** This is a good world to live in, 

To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 

But to beg, or to borrow, or to get a 

man’s own, 

It is such a world as never was 

known.”’ 

There is no space here to enumerate 
other verses and inscriptions to the 
same effect, but they all obviously at- 
tempt to conceal an unpleasant truth in 
a form unlikely to offend. 





NOBODY. 
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A far richer humour than that afforded 
by the examples just given of animals 
variously clothed and_ gifted with 
different human attributes is, however, 
to be foun among signboards. There 
is really an approach to subtlety in both 
the Good Woman and the Honest 
Lawyer, both of which are portrayed 
without their heads and_ therefore 
scarcely in a condition to be the reverse. 

A unique sign was that of Nobody, as 
shown in an illustration to this article. 





SIGNBOARDS. 


the beds 


towsed 
it bee Nobody, when every child 


servants discover 


is examined. Py 

A clever idea appears in the name of 
a Plymouth inn—the Nowhere. When 
asked by his spouse where he had been 
the errant husband on his return in the 
early hours of the morning could truth- 
fully say, ‘*‘ nowhere.”’ 

‘*To wash an Aethiop”’ was at one 
time an alternative to the phrase ‘* to 
labour in vain,’’ and this idea was adop- 
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Beneath this strange figure was the 
inscription :— 

‘* Nobody is my Name that Beyreth 
Every Bodyes Blame.’’ 

The meaning of this appears in a 
publication of 1616. The paragraph 
runs :— 

‘*. . .. If the husband finds his 
study opened and enquire who did it? 
he shall finde Nobody: if the goodwife 
see her utensils disordered and demand 
who displast them, the issue of every 
servants’ reply will bee, Nobody: if the 


ted in a sign which existed in London 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. A woman is drawn scrub- 
bing a negro, which led to the name 
given by its frequenters being the 
Devil in a Tub. 

Some amusing lines appear on a sign 
called the Mortal Man. There are two 
figures, one miserable and emaciated, 
the other rotund and ruddy with health. 
The first speaks :— 

‘* Thou mortal man that liv’st by bread, 
What is it makes thy nose so red?’’ 
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To which the other answers :— 
‘** Thou silly elf, with nose so pale, 
It is with drinking Burkett’s ale.’’ 
Signboards which contained in their 
meaning a pun or rebus were popular, 
for, like other humorous signs, they had 
every opportunity of attracting cus- 
tomers, and were more likely to remain 
in the memory, if clever and original, 
than the ordinary sign. Regarding 
punning signs, Ben Jonson says, in the 
** Alchymist ” (Act II., scene I.) :— 
‘* He shall have a bell, that’s Abel, 
And by it standing one whose name 
is Dee 
In a rug gown, there’s .D and rug, 
that’s drug, 
And right anenst him a dog snarling er, 
There’s Drugger, Abel Drugger; 
That’s his sign, 
And here’s no mystery and _ hiero- 
glyphic.’’ 
One can imagine the endless number 
of signs that could be obfained in this 
way—a Hand and Cock for Hancock, 
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two Cocks for Cox, and so on, while 
those not favoured with a name so 
readily applicable to the process got 
over the difficulty by aid of a little simple 
paraphrase. For instance, the Fountain 
was the sign of one Drinkwater, the 
Man in the Wood that of John Atwood, 
and the Hat and Tun was a pun on the 
name Hatton. A rather unique idea is 
found in the sign of a publisher, John 
Day, who lived in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. His sign was called the 
Resurrection, and depicted a man 
waking another who is asleep with the 
words, ‘‘ Arise, for it is day.’’ 

Owing to the limits of space it has 
been impossible to mention all the 
different sources from which Signboards 
have come. This is but a very cursory 
review of a subject which, though exam- 
ples meet our eye every day and from 
every side, is practically unknown to the 
great majority of persons, but which, 
nevertheless, is full of interest, and gives 
the student wide fields of fascinating 
exploration and research. 


a 6 8 
The Valley of Dreams. 


By UNA. 


In the Valley of Dreams I stay’d to-night, 

Where Memory’s Stream was flowing, 

And the swardillumin’d with mystic light, 

A spell o’er my heart was throwing ;— 

In the Garden of Yesterday’s Vanish’d 
Hours, 

I found the sweetest of old time flow’rs. 


In the Valley of Dreams, where that 
Garden lies, 
Was the dear lost love of the past; 
It blossom’d fair ’neath unclouded skies, 
As the day I beheld it last ;— 
And the hopes I cherish’d, transplanted 
here, 
Grew nigh fulfilment, from year to year. 


Oh, Valley of Dreams ! when the shadows 


fall, 


When the sun’s warm rays are dying, 
I see thee fade far beyond recall, 

List the parting wind’s soft sighing ;— 
Thou dost melt in a Twilight, dim and 


gray, 


Dawn calls me to enter a new strange 


day. 
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WAS settling down to the considera- 
tion of a new theory in regard to air- 
pockets, when I was disturbed by 
the telephone bell. It was a trunk 

call from London. 

‘*You’re at home, Mr. Brandon?’’ 
came the query, in sharp, incisive tones. 
‘* Ah! yes, well, I’m glad of that, very 
glad. It’s Flemore speaking—Sir Fen- 
ton Flemore, Foreign Office, you know. 
Urgent matter, very urgent. Would 
you be able to see me in, say, a couple 
of hours’ time ?”’ 

It did not take me long to decide to 
answer in the affirmative. For Flemore 
was head of affairs at the Foreign Office 
just then, and Great Britain was involved 
in an international complication of more 
than commonplace gravity. Little of a 
really definite nature could be gleaned 
from the papers, but any man of average 
commonsense was well aware that cer- 
tain undercurrents of discord threatened 
Europe’s peace. I fell to wondering 
what Sir Fenton wanted with me, and 
awaited his arrival with no small 
interest. 

Well within the period he had men- 
tioned he arrived in a high-powered car 
ih company with a man I knew slightly 
—Froyd, of the Secret Service. Though 
outwardly calm it was evident that the 
Chief was not a little agitated. 

‘* T take it,’’ he began in his brusque, 
matter-of-fact tones, ‘‘ that whatever the 
outcome of this interview you will regard 
everything I say as being in absolute 
confidence, Mr. Brandon.’’ 
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ON SECRET SERVICE. 


- Absolutely, Sir Fenton,’’ I| replied. 

‘* There is no possibility of our being 
overheard ?”’ 

‘** None whatever.’’ 

He nodded, and plunged into the busi- 
ness in hand. 

‘*As you are probably aware,’ he 
began, ‘‘ exceedingly important ‘ con- 
versations’ are in progress between 
London, Paris and—let us say—other 
capitals. There’s no need to go into 
details, but a certain exceedingly import- 
ant document has to get to Paris by nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning. On its con- 
tents much depends—possibly the peace 
of Europe. A certain third party has 
got wind of it, and it would be precious 
worth their while to secure it. The man 
who could take it to them wouldn’t need 
to do any more work for the rest of his 
life. Secret Service agents are after it, 
watching every port, any chance to se- 
cure it, and it’s a hundred to one that if 
the document had been taken through 
one of the usual channels they’d get it. 
They’re desperate and will stick at 
nothing. This afternoon we tried to get 
it off by one of Froyd’s colleagues; he 
was well disguised and took an ordinary 
tourist ticket, but it was no good ; he was 
recognised, and—well, he only saved the 
paper by getting himself locked up for 
some trivial offence. The Dover police 
were in the know, of course, and he re- 
turned to London, under escort. We 
tried one or two dodges after that, but 
we couldn’t get clear of ’em at any price. 
Froyd here tried the Victoria-Newhaven 
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route last thing this evening, but it was 
no go—he soon knew he was followed. 
Contrived to elude ‘em—exactly how I 
don’t know.”’ Froyd grinned. ‘* Any- 
how,”’ his Chief proceeded quickly, ‘* I 
calculated there was only one resource 
left, and that was to get you to take the 
thing across. Can you do it, Mr. Bran- 
don?’’ It was a big job to tackle, but 
for obvious reasons I could not refuse. 

**T’ll do my best, Sir Fenton,’’ I re- 
plied, quietly. The F. O. Chief got to 
work at once with his idea. 

‘“We don’t know,’’ he explained, 
speaking rapidly, ‘‘ whether we've been 
followed or not, whether we’ve given ’em 
the slip or not. Dodged about a bit be- 
fore we took to the main road, anyhow, 
so did our best.’’ He was perturbed and 
spoke jerkily. ‘‘ Froyd will engage a 
motor boat and make the voyage across 
the Channel as a sort of decoy in case 
they’ve twigged our move. He’ll hand 
the paper over to you, and you'll sneak 
down to your aerodrome with it, get your 
machine out and fly over to Issy, where 
you’ll be met by someone from our 
Embassy. You follow me?’’ 

“* Perfectly, Sir Fenton,’’ I replied. 

““ How shall I recognise the man who 
will meet me at Issy?”’ 
‘““ He’ll produce credentials signed by 
the Ambassador. You'll hand _ the 
packet to him, and then—well, you'll 
have finished your part.’’ 

Without delay I telephoned to the 
aerodrome. Hangars often contain 
valuable secrets, and we always left a 
couple of reliable mechanics on guard at 
night. Sir Fenton gestured to Froyd, 
who handed me a sealed envelope. 

“Take a revolver,’’ said the Chief. 
**One never knows what may happen.”’ 
We shook hands and they left. 

The way to the aerodrome lay through 
a part of the town, across a narrow 
bridge and then a short distance along 
a country road. I kept a sharp look-out, 
but it was not until I was across the 
bridge that anything occurred to arouse 
my suspicions. 

The distant hum of a motor reached 
my ears, and as it grew more distinct 
I became conscious of a 
sense of recollection. 


curious 
The sound was 
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of an uncommon type—a peculiar double 
click-click that was unmistakable and 
readily recognisable. I had heard it 
before—one day when on the balcony of 
the Aviator’s Club in Piccadilly, and one 
of the men had mentioned that the car 
belonged to a certain Embassy.  In- 
stantly I was on the alert; the circum- 
stance savoured of something 
than coincidence. 

Already the powerful headlights were 
illuminating the roadway ahead of me; 
it was impossible that I had not been 
seen. Keeping close to the coping 
where the approach widened into the 
road beyond, I was for a few moments 
invisible to the occupants of the car, and 
in that brief space I drew forth the 
packet and dropped it over the low wall 
among the brambles and bushes. A 
second later the car slowed down beside 
me. Two men sprang out—men of 
foreign appearance. 

‘* A certain gentleman visited you this 
evening,’’ one of them said, with a 
marked accent; ‘‘ we have reason to be- 
lieve he handed into your care a docu- 
ment for transit to Paris by aeroplane. 
We require that document, and must 
request you to hand it to us.’’ He ex- 
tended one hand, and I saw in the other 
the gleam of a revolver. I assumed 
surprise. 

‘*T have no such document,”’ I said, 
with an assumption of indignation, 
‘‘your demand is an outrage.’’ He 
covered me with his revolver. 

‘* If you do not accede to my request,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ we shall be compelled to use 
force.’’ I shrugged my shoulders. 

‘* If my word is not sufficient, search 
me,’’ I suggested carelessly. 

They seemed rather surprised, but pro- 
ceeded to search me, pretty thoroughly, 
too. Obviously taken aback, they ex- 
changed remarks in their own tongue. 

‘Why do you deem it advisable to 
carry this?’’ suspiciously asked my in- 
terlocutor, producing my revolver. 

**It is a habit of mine—lonely roads 
are occasionally frequented by queer 
people.”’ 

‘This is a curious hour to visit the 
aerodrome, is it not?’’ he went on. He 
was not yet satisfied. 


more 
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“Not at all. I frequently pay sur- 
prise visits to see that my mechanics are 
not neglecting their duties in guarding 
the machines.”’ 

He grunted something, held a brief con- 
ference with his companion, and then 
handed the revolver back to me. 

‘I regret having troubled you, Mr. 
Brandon,’’ he said grudgingly but cour- 
teously. ‘‘ One more question and we 
will leave you—what was the object of 
Sir Fenton Fenmore’s visit to you this 
evening ?’’ I had expected this, and had 
decided how to answer. 

‘“ He was anxious to know whether 
anyone had engaged an aeroplane to 
cross the Channel to-night. He men- 
tioned some document that had been 
stolen. I presume he thought it possible 
the thief had tried to take it out of 
England that way.’’ The mendacious 
character of my reply was unavoidable. 
Its effect upon the two men was imme- 
diate and pronounced. 

They uttered ejaculations, stared at 
me and spoke rapidly between them- 
selves. Then they bade me_ good 
evening, gave a hurried order to the 
chauffeur and took their places in the 
car. Within a minute they were whiz- 
zing back the way they had come. 

I walked on a short distance and then 
returned, climbed the low wall and se- 
cured the precious packet. Within 
another quarter of an hour I was seated 
in our fastest racing monoplane ready to 
start on the flight across the Channel. 
The men had not failed to act promptly 
upon the instructions telephoned to 
them. 

It was not an ideal night for flying; 
though the wind was light and steady, 
there was too much mist and cloud away 
to the southward. It would be neces- 
sary to fly high to clear it. The engine 
working grandly; I got off quickly and, 
steadily rising, headed straight out to 
sea in a beeline for Paris. 

I was well out over the Channel flying 
high and well above the rolling cloud 
banks when chancing to give a backward 
glance I saw a tiny speck in the clear 
sky—a speck it needed no second look to 
identify as an aeroplane. I fell to won- 
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dering who it might be that was flying 
the Channel as well as myself that nigat. 

Again and again | looked. back, puz- 
zled and vaguely perturbed. The speck 
was no longer a speck; the pace must 
have been terrific, for in spite of my own 
high speed it was rapidly assuming sub- 
stantial proportions. ‘There was some- 
thing unusual about its outline ; suddenly 
I realised that the machine was a hydro- 
acroplane of the latest pattern. Its 
course was as if it had set out from a 
point many miles west of the aerodrome ; 
it was travelling obliquely and would cut 
me off a few miles further out. It 
flashed upon me that I was being fol- 
lowed, and instantly I dived down to 
seek the obscurity of the mist that rolled 
in great sombre clouds a few hundred 
feet beneath. It took a mere few 
seconds to rush down through the inter- 
vening space and piunge into the mass of 
vapour. 

Flattening the monoplane I tore on 
through the damp darkness of the cloud- 
bank. Through the roar of my own en- 
gine I could hear the rattle of my huge 
pursuer; the sound grew rapidly louder. 

Suddenly the cloud-bank broke ; there 
were only detached sections of rolling 
mist to pierce, and between them I coulis 
see the twinkling stars above and grey- 
ish sea beneath. Away to the east there 
lay another mass of cloud, and towards 
it I steered. If I could reach it before 
the hydro-aeroplane left that into which 
it had followed me I might elude it. Bu’ 
it was not to be. 

I saw it rush out of the cloud-bank, 
heading straight for me; scarcely half a 
mile lay between us. Its elevation was 
much higher than that of the monoplane, 
and I saw it alter its course a little and 
begin to plane down—straight towards 
me. Like some huge vulture swooping 
upon its prey it came; its pace was 
tremendous, and despite the monoplane’s 
full sixty it seemed slow by comparison. 
I set my teeth and wondered what was to 
happen. 

The great machine was quite close 
now ; the roar of her engine was deaf- 
ening. 


There were two occupants, and 
I saw 


one of these manipulating a 
curious-looking device like a miniature 
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THE MONOPLANE PLUNGED DOWN. 
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howitzer. Suddenly there was a sharp 
report, and the next instant a thin line 
fell across my hands as I| grimly gripped 
the steering wheel. At the end a leather 
wallet was attached. 

Drawing in the rope I took out a sheet 
of paper on which was written the follow- 
ing in foreign-looking characters : — 

‘* Put the packet handed you by Sir 
Fenton Flemore into the wallet, close it 
securely and cast it clear of your 
aeroplane. If you do this we shall not 
molest you; if you refuse we have the 
means wherewith to take it by force.”’ 

I thought rapidly. The bare idea of 
tamely submitting was odious in the ex- 
treme. I had not a notion as to how to 
outwit them; they were evidently equip- 
ped with every up-to-date appliance. 
They had slackened speed and were now 
travelling neck and neck with the mono- 
plane. Within a couple of minutes or 
so we should plunge into the cloud-bank 
towards which I had swerved in the futile 
effort to elude the pursuing machine. If 
I could delay a little longer there was 
stil just a chance of escape—a desperate 
one, it was true, but possible. 

So I fumbled a little as if searching for 
the packet; then turning aside | pre- 
tended to put it in the wallet, which I 
then threw away from the monoplane. 
It was not easy to do all this, travelling 
at such a pace, but I managed without 
mishap. 

But even as I glanced towards the 
hydroplane I knew I was detected ; bin- 
oculars were levelled at me, but some- 
thing else swiftly took their place—a short 
wicked-looking rifle-like weapon with a 
barrel of abnormally large bore. 

There was a faint report; then some- 
thing went into the very vitals of my 
engine and exploded. There was a 
terrific jerk as the motor ceased working ; 
the propeller snapped and one of the 
blades went hurtling away down into the 
waters beneath. The monoplane quiv- 
ered and creaked ; there was the sound of 
splintering metal, the snapping of stays. 
For a moment or two the machine re- 
mained poised, hovering helplessly, un- 
decidedly ; a sudden fury possessed m*, 
and drawing my revolver I took rapid 
aim and emptied the contents of the half- 
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dozen chambers in the direction of the 
enemy, failing however to do any 
damage. Then as a couple of bullets 
hissed past my head there was a sharp 
side-lurch, and the monoplane, quivering 
and fluttering like a mortally wounded 
bird, plunged down. The rush of air 
was tremendous, and if I had not held 
my breath during those awful seconds 
I should have been asphyxiated. In- 
stinctively I slipped out the pin of my 
belt and prepared to make the last des- 
perate struggle for life. 

There was a terrific impact as we 
struck the water; | managed to get clear 
and secure the lifebelt I always carried 
during cross-Channel flights. The aero- 
plane, dragged down by the weight of 
the engine, slowly sank beneath the 
surface. 

I was safe, for a time at any rate, but 
it was with a sense of bitter chagrin that 
I realised the precious document was at 
the mercy of my pursuers. Even if the 
revolver had not slipped from my grasp 
during the fall it would be useless now. 

Casting a glance upwards I saw the 
hydro-aeroplane circling downwards at 
tremendous speed, banking high as she 
descended. Within a mere few seconds 
she alighted easily and gracefully upon 
the surface of the water—one extremity 
of her huge lower plane within a few 
feet of where I floated. Even in that 
moment of bitter chagrin my aviator’s 
instincts compelled me to admire the 
grace of her outlines and the consum- 
mate skill with which she was handled. 

‘*“The paper, if you please.’’ The 
words were spoken in a tone that was 
coldly courteous and yet ominously 
authoritative. Then there flitted through 
my brain vague ideas of disposing of the 
document in some way, so that even if 
it were not delivered at Paris it should 
not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
But I was helpless; the thing wouldn’t 
sink—and there was no other possible 
way of disposing of it. 

With a revolver levelled at my head I 
had no alternative but to give it up. 
But I’ve never felt quite so humbled, so 
utterly in the depths, as when the 
monster machine, swiftly gathering way 
along the surface of the Channel, left the 
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water and headed, not for the French 
shore, but in a direction that indicated it 
was destined for a capital lying in a more 
northerly direction. I watched it until 
once again it became—as it had been but 
a brief twenty minutes earlier—a mere 
speck in the distance. I was alone 
floating in the cold waters of the Chan- 
nel; and for the first time that night | 
became obsessed by a painful sense of 
isolation. 

Happily it did not last forlong. 1 was 
picked up by a cargo boat and landed at 
Newhaven during the early hours of the 
morning. I got a wire off to Sir Fenton 
as soon as possible, telling him what had 
happened ; his reply puzzled me exceed- 
ingly. 

** All is well—many thanks for assist- 
ance!’’ What did he mean? I was 
inclined to think he was waxing sarcastic 
at my expense. Later in the day, when 
I had returned to my rooms, the problem 
was solved. _Froyd called. 

**T had occasion to pass through here 
and thought I’d look you up,’’ he said, 
cheerfully. ‘*I’m glad you're safe. 
So’s the document, by the way!’ I 
stared at him in astonishment. ‘‘ First 
tell me just what happened and then I'll 
explain,’’ he added. I told himthe whole 
story, and his smile broadened. 

‘** The document is safely in the hands 
of the proper authorities in Paris,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ That in the packet I handed 
you was a dummy with a mere meaning- 
less jumble of letters and figures which 
it'll take ’em all their time to decode! 
You were a decoy, and a precious good 
one, too. I had an awful ten minutes 
with Flemore this morning, though! ’”’ 
I was intensely relieved and equally 
curious. 

‘* It was this way,’’ he wenton. ‘“‘ If 
ever people were keen on anything, those 
beggars were on getting that paper. I 
knew, even better than the Chief, what 
lengths they’d go to. I knew that 
scores of ’em were on the watch—men 
at every port ; they’d made every possible 
preparation—even to a hydro-aeroplane 
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tucked away in a certain inland back- 
water. After we were baulked in other 
directions he persisted in coming down 
to you and getting the document over 
to Paris that way. He wouldn't believe 
how wide they'd extended their net. 

‘When the document was entrusted 
to my care I simply slipped it into a 
commonplace envelope with a note ad- 
dressed to a friend of mine in Paris, and 
dropped it into a convenient letter-box. 
A twopenny-halfpenny stamp was sufh- 
cient to do the whole thing that the 
F.O. would willingly have paid a cool 
thousand to be absolutely sure of. Who 
would have thought of the whole key to 
the international political situation being 
contained in an ordinary commercial- 
looking envelope ?”’ 

‘‘Why all the bother with me, and 
also your motor boat ?’’ I asked. 

** Clear enough,” he replied, 
promptly. ‘‘ If Sir Denton had known 
he would have communicated  im- 
mediately with the Postmaster General 
and got it intercepted before it left 
London. His idea that you should take 
it over by aeroplane had to hold good, 
and in any case it was a judicious move, 
for directly they traced us here they 
naturally guessed what was in the wind. 
It took their attention off the post, and 
a good thing, too, for if they had sus- 
pected the truth I believe they would 
have gone to the length of attacking the 
mails, probably by wrecking the Paris 
mailtrain. As it was they were completely 
taken in by your flight, and my little 
motor boat run was a good second blind. 
They followed me in another, by the 
way, to make sure,and caught me a few 
miles out. But they were soon con- 
vinced I had nothing with me. As to 
Flemore—well, he calmed down when he 
had the wire from Paris saying it was all 
right! And now I must be off! ”’ 

Froyd gripped my hand and left me 
to the reflection that the average man 


has much to learn concerning the arts 
and wiles of Secret Service agents! 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD 
COACH ROAD. 


By M. 


ADELINE COOKE. 


Illustrated by Olive V. Cooke. 





HAT a great highway it was in 
the days—and long before the 


days—when the heavily laden 

coaches rumbled slowly along 
the road betwixt Oxford and Chelten- 
ham. Folk took this way for business, 
pleasure, or for health, chiefly to drink 
the waters at the celebrated Spa and 
enjoy the gaieties not disassociated from 
so charming a resort. With high hopes 
they started from historic Oxford, some 
by the regular stage coach, some in the 
huge family equipage driven by the head 
of the house who packed away wife and 
daughters within the rumbling vehicle 
with scant regard for their comfort. 
Sometimes even an adventurous party 
would fare Cheltenhamwards on horse- 
back. Riding was the great method of 
transit in that day, and the wide grassy 
commons bordering the road served a 
dual purpose. The soft turf afforded 
easier going for man and beast with 
many miles before them, and also a 
““feed’’ for the latter when inns were 
farther apart than to-day. Even now 
the path, generally on a lower level, runs 
by the road side, and horsemen still avail 
themselves of a change from the hard 
metalled surface and ramble easily along 
half hidden from sight by the waving 
grass and bowery hedgerows. It is a 
wonderful way—this ancient coach road 
from Oxford to Cheltenham, and many 
a history and many a romance it holds 
within tenacious grip. And for the 
most part it runs over the great Cots- 
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wold downs, clean along the ridge out- 
lined against the sky. From all amidst 
the deep, wooded vales and 
undulating hills you may look. up and see 
the line of telegraph poles boldly front- 
ing the horizon. 

Six miles from Oxford brings the way- 
farer to the little town of Eynsham, 
which to-day mourns its sad fall from 
high estate. For in the year of grace 
1005 one of King Ethelred’s great nobles 
founded here a Benedictine Abbey which 
continued its uneventful life till Abbot 
Anthony Kitchen surrendered it to King 
Henry VIII., and gained instead the 
Bishopric of Llandaff. 

Mostly uphill continues the road to 
Witney, of blanket renown, lying on the 
banks of pretty Windrush River. It is 
the nitrous quality of this water which 
imparts to Witney blankets their famous 
whiteness. The town’s prosperity is not 
what it was a century back, but several 
mills still flourish. Not so long ago 
some sheep were sheared, the wool made 
into a pair of blankets and presented to 
the Duke of Marlborough in one day. 
So pleased was he with such wonderful 
expedition that he promised to sleep on 
the blankets that same night. A mile 
to the east lies the little village of Ceggs, 
the site of a Benedictine Priory estab- 
lished in the twelfth century by the 
family of De Arsics. Henry VI. con- 
fiscated its wealth to increase the endow- 
ment of Eton College. 

Leaving behind Witney and the lofty 


grassy, 
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spire of its Perpendicular church, the 
coach road runs steadily along the high 
ridge, affording extensive views far and 
wide on either side. Away to the south 
the Berkshire Downs cut the sky, wold 
and vale succeed each other in charming 
variety; the scent of new mown; hay 
wafts deliciously from sloping meadows ; 
fields of vivid carnation sainfoin liter- 
ally blaze beneath the hot sunshine. We 
are in the Cotswold country, and the in- 
vigorating air steals pleasantly across the 
high ridge. Not so pleasant, however, 
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charming Windrush stream. On _ the 
highway still remains the remnant of the 
Chartist colony founded by Feargus 
O’Connor in 1847, but across the river 
enfolded in the vale amidst emerald 
meadows lie grouped in most pic- 
turesque juxtaposition the church, 
Priory and village of Minster Lovell. 
The church is a fine Perpendicular build- 
ing, and within it lies the full length 
efigy of a Lord Lovell. It is a good 
piece of sculpture carefully restored by 
the Earl of Egmont, a collateral diescen- 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE WINDRUSH. 


in winter time in the bygone days when 
the chill wind blew violently all along a 
shelterless road, and passengers wrap- 
ped themselves to the eyes in heavy 
ulsters and mufflers as the stage coach 
rumbled drearily on its appointed way 
and sleet drove against the windows. 
For it is an exposed road, and mile upon 
mile of airy downs dotted with tree 
clumps and old grey homesteads stretch 
far into misty blue distances. But it is 
hot enough in the steep little valleys 
below the road where prettily winds the 


dant of the Lovells, gnd controversy has 
busied itself in vain, for no inscription 
records which particular Lovell it com- 
memorates. The clear-out face is far 
too young to represent William, Lord 
Lovell, who died at the age of 58 and 
ordered his burial to be at Oxford. 
Some imagine that the effigy portrays 
John, Lord Lovell, who was only two 
and thirty at the time of his death. If 
so it is strange that the Beaumont arms 
do not appear amongst the escutcheons 
for he married Joan, daughter of Vis- 
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count Beaumont, and such an omission 
is significant. There yet remains Fran- 
cis, last of the Lovells, whose chequered 
record is read with the history of Richard 
III., and who seems fated to go down to 
posterity in the familiar rhyme. 

‘““The cat, the rat, and 

the Dogge, 

** Rule all England under the Hogge.’’ 

Catesby, ‘‘ the cat,’’ lived not so far 
away as distance was counted at that 
time, at Chastleton House, and probably 
the two compatriots often rode over to 
visit one another. There is plenty of 
romance about this Francis Lovell, who 
took his soubriquet from the family 
crest—a hound—and a plucky soldier, 
albeit not a fortunate one, must he have 
been. After the battle of Bosworth at 
which he fought, he escaped to France, 
but returned as partisan of Simnel’s, 
and took part in the fighting at Stoke in 
1487. He was last seen crossing the 
Trent on horseback. Some say he agaia 
journeyed to France and ended his life 
in an alien land, others that the skeleton 
sitting by the table in the secret chamber 
at Minster Lovell was certainly that of 
Francis. At least we like to think tl at 
he is more worthily commemorated by 
the monument in the church than by the 
well-known doggerel. But here steps in 
once more that strange element of mys- 
tery enshrining the effigy. Francis was 
a knight of the Garter, yet this most 
honourable and coveted 
conspicuous by its absence. 


Lovell 


decoration is 


The stately ruins of the castle-manor, 
which William, Lord Lovell, erected from 
the Priory, stand hard by the church and 
tower over the winding stream. It is 
difficult now to digentangle their plan, 
but enough remains to show their magni- 
tude and strength. In the same fertile 
vale lies the pretty village of Asthall 
with its Elizabethan manor house, much 
altered, ‘tis true, but still picturesque, 
and further on the quaint church of Swin- 
brook, crammed with brasses and monu- 
ments to the family of Fettiplace, who 
held land in fifteen different counties, 
and were allied by marriage with nearly 
all the great Oxfordshire names. Alex- 
ander Fettiplace built a pretentious man- 
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sion at Swinbrook, of which now not a 
stone remains upon another, and the last 
of the line died in 1805 at the Bull Inn, 
Burford, after returning from the Bi- 
bury races. They seem to have been 
remarkably alike in face and figure if we 
may judge by their curious monuments 
in the church. Three gallants of the 
Elizabethan period with ruff and rapier 
lie by no means comfortably one above 
the other in sculptured recesses reaching 
from the floor to the roof. Three more 
Fettiplaces cf Jacobean date, with curled 
wigs and florid countenances, the very 
counterpart of each other, recline in the 
same manner with head propped upon 
one hand. The villagers not inappro- 
priately declare that they ‘“‘lie on 
shelves.’’ The effect is certainly unique. 

A few fields distant, standing in the 
midst of emerald meadows, is to be 
found the tiny church of Widford. The 
Roman tessellated pavement and curious 
frescoes render it well worth a visit. 

Many old time memories lie around 
this highway looking so far over hill and 
dale. It is cut by Akeman Street, a 
grass-grown lane for the most part and 
fraught with stones yet instinct with that 
wonderful magic in which the ancient 
roads of bygone years seem invested. 
We can trace its line for quite a distance. 
Over there is a bit of the Ikenild Way, 
and when our coach comes to the grey 
old town of Northleach we shall see the 
famous Foss Way straight from Ciren- 
cester to Stow on the high wold. On 
the uplands there perches a collection of 
grey houses clustering round a spire. 
This is the town of Leafield, which, it is 
said, can always be perceived no matter 
in what direction one wends. Nowadays 
it is respectable and reformed, but thirty 
or more years ago all right-minded folk 
sedulously avoided it. Its denizens were 
a rough extraordinary people, something 
of a race apart. It was a haunt of 
gipsies, and the tale still runs that the 
Sabbath was unmarked by religious 
observances. 

A little further and we look down into 
the valley upon quite another town, grey 
and old, and with an ancient church half 
circled by the willow-hung Windrush 
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river. Let us go down the steep street 
of Burford, bordered with gabled houses 
and overhanging roofs and quaint door- 
ways. It is a historic town, and held a 
forward place what time the King’s Plate 
was raced for on the adjacent Downs, 
and lords and nobles flocked to see the 
fun. Once upon a time, too, it was 
noted for the manufacture of paper, 
saddlery—was not’a saddle presented to 
the Merry Monarch?—and even bell- 
casting on a small scale. Both James I. 
and the ill-fated Charles stayed at Bur- 
ford, the latter, it is said, at an inn, for 
by then the Speaker of the Long Parlia- 
ment, William Lenthall, had bought the 
Priory, so exquisitely embowered in 
trees by the waterside. It was a disman- 
tled ruin telling of past greatnesses and 
of noble names, a mere shell of the 
mighty habitation of yore, though in 
modern days it had attained a certain 
celebrity as the scene of Mr. Waller’s 
painting ‘‘.The Empty Saddle.’’ Re- 


cently, however, it has been re-built, and 
is now once again restored and occupied. 


The manor of Burford was owned by 
a Saxon nobleman prior to the Conquest, 
and the town is said to have been the 
first to possess a Merchant Guild, the 
charter being given by Robert Fitz- 
Hamon in 1087. It was also, like the 
City of London, a Borough by prescrip- 
tion. Nowadays it is an out-of-the- 
world abode full of charm and fascin- 
ation, full of grand old houses and carved 
doorways, many bearing dates and 
initials and merchant’s marks reminis- 
cent of the prosperous times when the 
great wool merchants flourished on the 
Cotswold Hills and gave of their for- 
tunes to build the noble churches which 
yet remain all over the district. And the 
grand church of Burford is the crown of 
them all. Many-aisled and many-chapel- 
led, it is adorned with stately monuments 
and glorious arches, with dim chantries 
and bold sculptures, full of memorials 
relating the deeds of noble families and 
lesser dignitaries. Great church of 
Burford, lovingly cared for and rever- 
enced, it remains, as it has always been, 
the crux and pivot and centre of life 
in this peaceful grey old town. 
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There is little of note until our road, 
high and bleak across the uplands, runs 
into Northleach, forgotten by most, but 
of much importance in the coaching 
days. Like all villages and towns in 
this district it is built and roofed of 
grey stone all mellowed by age and softly 
attractive to the eye. There is an inn 
which modestly hopes for a share of the 
patronage accorded by visitors, the 
quaintest of quaint houses where now a 
butcher’s shop vulgarly asserts itself, 
and a magnificent Perpendicular church 
still retaining its three altars and full of 
splendid brasses to the wool merchants 
who helped to make Northleach famous. 

Soon we are not far from Cheltenham, 
which the family of the Skillicorns dis- 
covered and raised to impoftance many 
years ago. The lengthy inscription re- 
garding them in the old Parish Church 
records their lives along with the story 
of the town, making special mention 
among other laudatory tributes of the 
noteworthy virtue that intoxication was 
a state unknown. Nobody _ writes 
private and public history such as this on 
tombstones in the twentieth century. 
There is a splendid view just before en- 
tering the town, a grand sweep of lofty 
downs and straight white roads toiling 
up them to the sky-line. Great valleys 
are there also filled with noble trees, and 
in the sweet summer days of June, wold 
and vale and field are all behung with 
snowy, fragrant elderblossom. Smiling 
among leafy foliage stands forth the 
grey manor house and church of pic- 
turesque Dowdeswell. 

Surely it is a grand old road, this high- 
way betwixt the town of learning and the 
town of pleasure. History environs it 
on every side, and the length and breadth 
of it teems with romance, silent nowa- 
days perchance, but only waiting a touch 
to kindle it into fresh fire. Yet the 
ancient days are gone never to return, 
the days when the coaching roads 
formed the thoroughfares of the nation 
for business or enjoyment, when tidings 
of victory or disaster, and news of peril 
and rejoicing thrilled the hearts of all 
England as the mail coach passed from 
town to town and village to village. 
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66 A, Sirs,’’ exclaimed Lady Ann. 

L **Miss Davers will awaken 
the town.’’ 

The gay company in her ladyship’s 
parlour at Soho Square fell suddenly quiet 
and turned, with a rustle of silk, towards 
the speaker. 

‘**Ecod! ma’am, you interest 
amazingly,’’ cried Major St. Kitts. 

** Indeed, we are in a very ferment of 
expectation,’’ supplemented Lord Farn- 
ham. 

A hush fell on the room. All eyes 
were on Lady Ann, who sustained the 
réle of cynosure with admirable com- 
posure. She was old and a trifle stout, 
but so well did she carry her years and 
her figure, so dexterously did she divert 
attention from herself by her costume 
and conversation, that she lived the life 
of a woman of thirty-five when in reality 
she was twenty years older, and was 
called the ‘‘ fascinating widow ”’ in place 
of ‘* middle-aged dowager,’’ ‘‘plump,’’ 
instead of ‘‘ fat,’’ and a host of other 
pleasant euphemisms. 

For a moment she surveyed com- 
placently the score or so of eager faces— 
the men’s alive with expectation, the 
women’s with growing jealousy—then, 
having arranged the folds of her sacque, 
she lay back in her chair. 

**T perceive,’’ she said, wagging her 
fan, ‘‘ that I’ve created a positive panic 
in conversation. Remember, I was 
only confiding to Mr. Astley.” 

** Confidences, ma’am, are always the 
slayers of friendship,’’ cried the Major. 
‘* Best leave them alone, or confide to 
the world! ”’ 


me 


‘* A Comedy of Honour,’ 


> ‘©The Romantic Roads,”’ etc. 


‘* Ay, ma’am, do not let us keep this 
Pandora to  ourselves,’’ said Dick 
Astley, turning to Lady Ann. 

The speaker was a neatly proportioned 
little man, with features delicate as a 
girl’s, hands and feet as small, and a 
voice to match. Beside Lady Ann’s 
superabundance his frailty appeared 
almost absurd. ‘‘ Whet their curiosity ; 
prepare them for the goddess! ’”’ 

The crowd drew nearer, waiting ex- 
pectantly ; the fluttering of painted fans 
beat the air like butterflies’ wings; the 
hum of subdued conversation was like 
the buzzing of cicadas. 

Lady Ann smiled and held up a chubby 
hand. 

‘** To-night,’’ cried she, ‘‘ Venus will 
make her reappearance on earth.’’ 

‘** To-night? ’’ exclaimed half a score, 
breathlessly. 

‘*In the lovely figure of Miss Lucy 
Davers.”’ 

‘“* To-night? ”’ 
** Where? ”’ 

Lady Ann started in her chair. 

‘* Where?’’ she echoed, ‘‘ where but 
at the masquerade at Heidigger’s 
Rooms.”’ 

Surprise flew fluttering through the 
parlour. The ladies looked visibly 
annoyed behind their paint, the gentle- 
men fell into a panic of excitement. 

‘*In what character will the Venus 
appear? ’’ asked Lord Farnham. 

‘*In what but the character of the 
goddess? ’’ cried Mr. Fairfax. 

Lady Ann held up a reproving finger. 

** La, sir, Miss Davers comes from the 
country, and brings with her a sweet and 
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repeated everyone. 
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becoming modesty. She has therefore 
elected to appear in a dove-grey domino 
sprinkled with roses. Her mask will be 
deep, her hood close fitting, for she 
wishes to view the world well before the 
world views her.”’ 

** Alas, then, ma’am,’’ groaned the 
Major, ‘‘ we are but to see an oyster- 
shell, which vigilantly keeps its pearl.”’ 

‘** Perhaps, indeed, there will be no 
pearl when the shell is broken,’’ mur- 
mured Lord Farnham. 

‘* Alack, sirs,’’ almost screamed Lady 
Ann, ‘‘ What dullards! What block- 
heads! Where are the rakes, the blades, 
the chase-the-petticoats? To doubt the 
beauties of a goddess, the charms of 
Aphrodite! *Tis monstrous.”’ She 
lay back in her chair fanning herself 
vigorously ; then, seeing her daughter— 
the Duchess of Barford—she beckoned 
her with a _ jewel-laden finger. 
“‘ Patricia, child,’’ she called, ‘‘ speak 
yourself of Miss Davers. The men were 
wild enough about you, Heaven knows, 
before you were married. But now that 
Rupert has captured you, they should 
find Lucy a fair substitute.’’ 

The Duchess of Barford, who had just 
entered the room, went towards her 
mother. Scarcely a year had passed 
since she was the toast of the town, and 
her beauty—with the laughing petulance 
of her eyes—was as dazzling as when 
the world had been at her feet. 

*““ Jimini!’’ she cried, ‘‘ Prepare to 
mend your hearts. Miss Davers is 
indisposed.’”’ 

‘* The goddess, the divinity? ”’ 

Patricia smiled. 

** Ay,”’ she laughed, ‘‘ even Venus can 
indulge in the vapours. But, in truth, 
Lucy, after her journey from the country 
—unused to travelling as she is, has fal- 
len into a dire state of nerves. She 
doubts much if she will be able to sustain 
the fatigues of a masquerade this 
evening.”’ 

Consternation fell, for even the ladies 
were eager to estimate the attraction of 
their rival. Only lean Miss Fairfax 


whispered triumphantly to her neigh- 
bour : 

“* We shan’t see the little bucolio after 
—” 
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** So we shall look in vain for the grey 
domino,”’ cried Lord Farnham, ‘‘ unless 
the gods cure their sister, and grant a 
boon to creation.”’ 

‘* At least, ma’am,’’ said Major St. 
Kitts to the Duchess, ‘‘ describe Miss 
Davers. Description is better than con- 
jecture.”’ 

A murmur of approval went through 
the room. 

But Patricia shook her head. 

‘* We want Mr. Pope,”’ she said, “‘ to 
write a sonnet. I can only give you 
facts. She is small, fair, with eyes blue 
as a corn-cockle, lips red as a pomegran- 
ate flower, hair golden as ripest corn— 
in fact, gentlemen, the very epitome of 
loveliness. So 1 should describe this 
sweet paragon—my cousin, Mistress 
Lucy Davers.”’ 

Patricia threw off the lady’s attributes 
with a glance and an air that made the 
blood race with ardour in the veins of 
half the company and curdle with envy 
in those of the other half. -The speech 
was a veritable triumph, save that the 


audience lost the wonders of Miss 
Davers in their admiration for the 
Duchess. 


** Perhaps, ladies,’’ said Dick Astley 
in his elegant treble, as he rose from his 
chair, ‘‘ we have lost a glimpse of Venus 
to-day, but, by gad, we’ve surely heard 
Sappho speak.’”’ 

Patricia blushed and swept a curtesy. 

‘“ Indeed, sir,’’ she cried, ‘‘ you flatter 
me vastly. You can please a pretty 
woman by complimenting her beauty, 
but to delight her you must praise her 
wisdom. ”’ 

** As to our goddess,’’ continued Mr. 
Astley, ‘‘ let us pray that she will appear 
after all, and wound us with her glances, 
for the wounds of a lady’s eyes are 
pleasurable if only for the balm of their 
smiles. For myself, gentlemen, I am 
determined to arrive early at the Rooms, 
in order that I may watch eagerly for 
the advent of a dove-grey domino, 
should she recover sufficiently to attend, 
and carry it off.’’ 

** Zounds, I'll fight you if you do,’’ 
blustered the Major. 

** Ecod! yes!’’ cried Lord Farnham, 
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WITH ONE IMPULSE ALL THE GENTLEMEN RUSHED FORWARD. 


‘* I’m hanged if Astley’s going to mono- 
polise Miss Davers.”’ 

‘*T’ll pink him if he does,’’ drawled 
Mr. Fairfax, taking snuff. 

Dick Astley bowed complacently to the 
whole assembly and moved to the door. 
On the threshold he turned and surveyed 
the company. 

‘** Gentlemen,’’ he cried, ‘‘ you do me 
infinite honour. As to the dovegrey 
domino, I’ll only swear that I intend to 
be with it the entire evening—if it be 
present.”’ 

II. 

Heidigger’s Rooms were filling apace, 
and the dancing-saloon was already 
swarming with a motley crowd of mas- 
queraders. There wete goddesses and 
Quakers, Jews and Cardinals, Indians 
and Senators. Here, a dozen friars 
laughed at the antics of a harlequin, or 
whispered to a group of rustic maidens ; 
there, a Turk spoke softly in the ear of 
a shepherdess, who replied with a ‘an- 


D 


guishing of eyes through her mask. 
The fiddlers were scraping and twang- 
ing away in one corner at a contra- 
dance, but only a few had commenced to 
foot it on the shining floor. 

At the door of the saloon stood a score 
of gentlemen masked and costumed like 
the rest, but taking no part in the gay 
proceedings. For nigh upon an hour, 
indeed since the doors had been thrown 
open, they had waited, peering contin- 
uously into the gloomy portico, watching 
eagerly as each coach and chair unloaded 
its fair freight. 

‘* ’Sdeath,’’ growled Major St. Kitts, 
impatiently, ‘‘ she won’t come, and here 
we shall have been wasting our time.”’ 

Lord Farnham, who was at his side, 
laughed. 

** If, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ you don’t think 
she is worth waiting for, you can go and 
leave one less in the field.” 

‘*Damme man,’’ roared the Major, 
‘““d’ye think I’m made of pomatum 
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which will melt from waiting? I'd wait 
till cock-crow if only to prevent Astley 
from catching the domino.”’ 

‘* If he be here.” 

** The devil’s got him if he isn’t,”’ 
retorted the Major, ‘‘ He’s always after 
a new petticoat.”’ 

At length there came a lull in the ar- 
rivals, and the masqueraders had set to 
dancing a minuet. Suddenly, however, 
with the shout of link-boys and the 
rumble of wheels, a painted chariot pul'ed 
up before the portico. 

The gentlemen craned forward eagerly 
endeavouring to probe the obscurity of 
the coach; then, with one impulse they 
rushed forward as they saw a figure 
emerge, and by the light of the links 
recognised the dove-grey domino, 
sprinkled with roses, of Miss Lucy 
Davers. 

‘* Your servant, ma’am,”’ cried Farn- 
ham. 

‘* Your servitor,’’ said Mr. Fairfax. 

‘** Your slave,’’ protested the Major. 

And the group bowed in a body, with 
the accompaniment of oaths and protests 
of fidelity. 

The Grey Domino laughed softly be- 
hind her mask, and shook her closely 
hooded head at the hands stretched out 
to help her to alight. 

‘*Gentlemen, you amaze me,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ I’m set into a perfect frenzy of 
surprise, that I—who evaded the vigi- 
lance of Lady Ann and the Duchess to 
come to the Masquérade—should be so 
pestered. La! ’Tis astounding.”’ 

As the Domino tripped from the road- 
way into the portico, the crowd of gen- 
tlemen gathered around her, plying her 
with questions—‘*‘ How fared she after 
her indisposition?—Had her vapours 
vanished?—Where was Lady Ann?— 
Did she dance ?—What opinion had she 
of town?’’—until the object of their at- 
tention grew almost bewildered in her 
answers. 

** Sirs! you positively pester me,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ To meet me with all this 
bother—’tis prodigious uncivil. I wish 
I’d told Lady Ann that I was determined 
to come, instead of creeping here. 
Alack, gentlemen, I feared you would 
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not dance with me being so late, indeed, 
I’m vastly obliged. But allow me to ar- 
range my partners, and I will tread a 
minuet with everyone in turn, or jog 
through a contra-dance.”’ 

Two hours had passed before my Lord 
Farnham might claim his share of the 
evening with Miss Davers. Two hours 
in which he had watched with growing 
chagrin the Grey Domino conversing, 
coquetting or dancing with various 
gentlemen. 

Now it was almost with trepidation 
he made his way across the room to 
Miss Davers, who was seated next a 
Spanish Grandee. As for Dick Astley, 
no one had detected him, and his where- 
abouts remained a matter of conjecture. 

At his approach the Grey Domino 
flung from her chair, curtsied to her 
partner, and walked off on Lord Farn- 
ham’s convenient arm. 

** I see, ma’am, that you have learnt 
how best to rid yourself of your ad- 
mirers,’’ he hazarded. 

**T only leave one for another,’’ 
torted she. 

‘* True enough. But may he not be 
the more attractive?’’ 


re- 


‘* For a time—perhaps?”’ 

‘* Then, ma’am, let us pray Heaven it 
be a prolonged time.’’ 

The Grey Domino disengaged her 
hand. 

‘** To pray to me might be more effect- 
ual,’’ she said, unfurling her fan. 

** Then I will do it.’’ 

“* But I shall prove obdurate.”’ 

‘* In what, ma’am ?”’ 

The Domino sighed. 

“La! a rake is a vastly dull fellow, I 
protest. I shall prove obdurate in my 
allowance.’”’ 

‘* You have fixed on an hour, ma’am, 
for our conversation? "Twill seem a 
mere snatch.”’ 

Again the Domino sighed. 

‘“* Modesty, alack, seems foreign to a 
ruffler,”’ she bewailed. ‘‘ You will have 
but ten minutes, sir, of my company.”’ 

‘** Ten minutes?’’ repeated Lord Farn- 
ham. 

‘“And seven have flown already. 
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A SHOUT OF ANGER BURST FROM THE EXPECTANT SWORDSMEN, 


Time always flies, sir, when you least 
want it to, and crawls when you don't.”’ 

** But why this cruelty?’’ expostulated 
my lord. 

** Because, sir, I leave the Masquer- 
ade.”’ 

‘* What, ma’am, before the unmask- 
ing ?”’ 

‘** Why, certainly, sir. I play the réle 
of the fairy girl Cinderella of whom we 
read in the French story-books.”’ 

*“*And you are determined to leave 
your adoring Prince?’’ 

The Grey Domino rose from the couch 
on which she had been sitting, and shut 
her fan with a click. 

** Indeed,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ there ap- 
pear to be many adorers, but | misdoubt 
if any be princes !’’ 

She moved towards the great door, 
Lord Farnham following her. Arrived 
at the portico she swept a curtsey to the 
crowd of waiting gentlemen and disap- 
peared into the recesses of the chariot. 


A moment later, to the shouting of link 
boys, the Grey Domino drove away in 
the direction of Soho Square. 


* * * * 


It was an hour later and half-a-dozen 
gentlemen were gathered in the gaming 
room when Dick Astley entered. 

** Gad!”’ cried the Major, ‘‘ here’s our 
Lothario. How long have you spent 
with Miss Davers, eh?’’ 

‘** For how long did you whisper into 
the ear of the Grey Domino?’’ ques- 
tioned Jack Forest, and a roar of laugh- 
ter, with the contemptuous snapping of 
snuff boxes, went round the room. 

Dick Astley drew himself up proudly. 

‘I have been with her the entire 
evening !’’ quoth he. 

‘*The entire evening?’’ came the 
question in a burst, as the gentlemen 
sprang to their feet. 

‘By Heaven, yes,’ 


cried Astley, 
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and I'l fight any or all of you who can 
disprove it against me.”’ 

‘* Hands flew to swords; oaths rap- 
ped out like hail as, the blood mounting 
to their cheeks, the gentlemen turned on 
Astley. 

““ You mean it?’’ gasped the Major 
becoming spokesman. 

The crowd drew back in amazement. 

‘“‘°’Tis murder,’’ expostulated the 
Major. ‘ 

***Tis honour,”’ proclaimed Mr. Fair- 
fax. 

Mr. Astley bowed politely. 

**Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘* you over- 
whelm me. I shall be for ever in your 
debt. ‘Till to-morrow, then—we need 
no preliminaries or seconds since there 
are six of you—at sunrise, when we shall 
end the farce.’’ 

‘““ Farce?’’ queried Mr. 

‘* *Twill be more like tragedy.”’ 

**T call it farce,’’ commented Dick 
Astley, and was gone. 


Fairfax. 


Ill. 


The sun was peering hazily through 
the morning mists that lay heavy on the 
shrouded ‘lhames, as a knot of gentle- 
men assembled beneath the trees at 
Barn Elms. 

It was chill in the morning air, though 
a summer dawn was lightening the 
countryside, and the gentlemen, as they 
waited, paced restlessly up and down. 
There were ten in all; six fighters anda 
couple of doctors and two lecqueys who 
were preparing the foils. 

‘* Astley’s a plaguey long time,”’ 
grumbled Jack Forest, as he drew his 
Brunswick closer around him. 

‘* Perhaps the ordeal is more than he 
can face,’’ scoffed Mr. Fairfax. 

At that moment the sound of wheels 
came echoing over the dewy fields and 
a second later a coach whirled out of a 
thicket of trees and drew up near. 

‘* At last !’’? murmured Lord Farnham. 

The footman jumped down from the 
box of the coach and opened the door. 
There was a little cry from the inside, a 
rustle of silk, and out stepped— the Grey 
Domino. 

She was dressed precisely as she had 


been the previous night, even to the 
mask, and for a moment she stood silent, 
surveying impudently the consternation 
which her advent had occasioned; then 
she stepped towards the gentlemen. 

** Sirs,’’ she cried, ‘‘ 1 come in place 
of Mr. Richard Astley ¥: 

‘“* In place of ?’’ exclaimed the Major. 

‘* Yes, to plead on his behalf, and if 
that avails nothing to fight in his stead.’’ 

The gentlemen drew back in amaze. 

‘To fight?’’ they shouted. ‘* You, 
ma’am ?”’ 

The Grey Domino held up her hand. 

** Silence !’’ she commanded; then, 
‘** You are determined, are you not, to 
satisfy your honour ?’’ 

The gentlemen looked from one to 
another and nodded. The situation was 
abnormal, ridiculous ; none knew how to 
meet it, even Major St. Kitts was silent. 

** ‘We are agreed upon that, ma’am,”’ 
ventured Lord Farnham. 

‘* Then you fight with me,’’ faltered 
the Domino. 

‘** Impossible!’ cried they all, unhes- 
itatingly. 

‘*You swear ’tis impossible?’’ she 
asked impressively. 

** We swear it to the death.”’ 

The Domino smiled. 

‘* Thank you, gentlemen,’ said she. 
‘“It would indeed be grievous if I oc- 
casioned the death of six gentlemen by 
recovering from the vapours and going 
to a masquerade.”’ 

** But we have sworn on one condi- 
tion,’’ said Lord Farnham boldly. 

‘One condition?’’ questioned the 
Domino. 

‘* That we behold your face.”’ 

A shout of approval echoed from the 
rest. ‘‘Gad! ma’am, yes,”’ said the 
Major. 

With trembling fingers, the Grey 
Domino untied the strings of her mask, 
and the laces of her cloak. 

A moment later the rooks in the elms 
went chattering off into the air with 
terror as a shout of anger burst from the 
six expectant swordsmen. 

For the domino and mask fluttered to 
the grass to disclose the mocking fea- 
tures of Mr. Richard Astley. 
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WO men sat opposite each other, 

T sole occupants of a third-class 
carriage in the afternoon express 

to the west of England. Artists, appar- 
ently, judging by the character of the 


impedimenta crowding the racks. Typi- 
cal painters, too, bushy of beard, soft of 
hat, easy of clothing, observant of eye, 
one considerably senior to the other. 
Brown and Jones we will call them. 

It was early Summer time, and the 
country was a dream of delicate beauty 
and fresh greenery, the sky an exquisite 
turquoise blue. 

Both men smoked in silence, deepest 
satisfaction beaming from their coun- 
tenances, as they revelled in the beauty 
and freshness of the scene as the train 
rolled smoothly on its way. 

Afternoon was drawing 
evening. 

‘* What a wonderful old house, Brown, 
do look!’’ exclaimed the younger man. 
‘* Its windows are all blood-red in the 
setting sun. Did you ever see such a 
delightful place? Look at the gables! 
I suppose it is one of my Lord Tom- 
noddy’s seats that he don’t sit in, con- 
found him! Do you know anything 
about it, you know these parts so well?’’ 

Brown hesitated. ‘‘ Yes, I know it. 
I have good cause to know it. It is an 
accursed place. It cost me the life of 
one of the dearest of my friends, and one 
of the most rising painters of the day. 
You would hardly remember poor Charlie 
Shaw, Jones.” 


towards 
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** No, but I have heard a lot about his 
work though,’’ said Jones. ‘It was 
splendid, I have seen some of it.”’ 


Brown sighed heavily, and lit another 
pipe. ‘‘ I suppose it is all for the best in 
this best of all possible worlds,’’ he said, 
‘** but I do grudge Charlie Shaw.”’ 


‘** Do you mind telling me about it?’’ 
said Jones, all agog with curiosity. 
‘““That is to say if you do not mind 
talking about it.”’ 


** No, my boy, but I must ask you not 
to let it go farther. This is what hap- 
pened. A good many years ago Charlie 
Shaw and | were flying westwards to 
paint, much as you and I are doing now. 
1 was death on apple orchards in those 
days, and he found the material he liked 
to work from also in the west. He was 
a dreamy sort of fellow; he would roam 
round a place sometimes for weeks to- 
gether before he would settle to any 
serious work, but when once he began 
he was a cross between a tiger and a bear 
with a sore head. He was nailed to his 
business so to speak; however, all this 
won’t interest you. We took up our 
quarters that time at a charming little 
inn, in the neighbourhood of that infernal 
house we have just passed, worse luck. 
It was lovely weather, and I found 
exactly what I wanted in the way of sub- 
ject at once, and started work. I saw 
little of Charlie Shaw who I supposed 
was as usual wandering round. 


One evening he came to me. 
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** Johnny,’’ he said, *‘ you are missing 
the most wonderful thing I have ever 
seen in the way of old buildings. It is a 
painter’s dream. I have been there 
every day since we came here. Do come 
and see it.”’ 

I always did what old Charlie wanted 
me to do, somehow, so I| cleaned up my 
palette and we started off to see that 
same house. 

It certainly was wonderful. Such 
colour, such gables, such yew hedges, 
and weird old leaden statues in dim 
corners; suchan air of decay and un- 
speakable gloom were on that lovely 
summer’s evening. A silence that could 
be felt seemed to brood over the place. 

Moss-grown steps ran up to the hall 
door, a long iron bell pull with wrought 
metal handle hung at the side. The 
paint was dropping away from the wood- 
work in strips, unwholesome looking 
lichens clung to the stone. Charlie 
Shaw sprang up the steps and rang a 
peal at the bell, much to my dismay. 

‘*Oh, no one comes,”’ he said. 
ring every day. I would not miss it for 
worlds. Did you ever hear anything so 
weird as the echoes. Listen!’’ 

I am not a nervous man, but I can tell 
you that the sound of that hall bell 
creaking, clanging and echoing through 
that empty house gave on my nerves, as 
the French say, and there was something 
about the whole place that gave me the 
creeps. The empty stables, the empty 
dog kennels. It was as though death 
reigned over the whole thing. 

I could hardly get Charlie away, how- 
ever. 

If I had not been so busy at this time 
I should have been rather anxious about 
him, for this hateful place appeared to be 
taking a sort of possession of him, and 
at last I did not like to ask where he had 
been during the day, he seemed rather 
to resent it. Of work he did none. 

We had been established in the little 
inn for some weeks when he hunted me 
up one afternoon in my apple orchard, 
his eyes blazing with excitement. 

** T have found out all about the Manor 
House,”’ he said. ‘‘ It has an evil reputa- 
tion and is supposed to be haunted. It 
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has such a bad name that the owners 
never come near it. I have always 
longed to see a ghost, dear old Johnny, 
and I want you to come with me and sit 
up in the haunted room and see what 
happens. I feel convinced we shall see 
something. I have been to the agent of 
the family to whom it belongs, he lives 
in the country town here, and he has 
given me leave. I pretended we might 
take the house, they are dead keen to let 
it, it has remained empty so long, and I 
gather that owing to its bad name they 
would jump at anyone, to let or sell it 
to. You must come. I have ordered 
some firewood in and packets of candles, 
and we will go up there to-night after 
dinner and see what happens.”’ 

As I told you before I always did what 
Charlie Shaw asked me to do, so sorely 
against the grain I started off with him 
after our comfortable dinner at the inn. 


The Manor House looked still more 
forbidding in the gloaming. The brood- 
ing silence, the smell of damp and decay, 
the bats squeaking and flying about. 

Charlie drew the key of the front door 
from his pocket, a large key of 
wrought ironwork like that on the bell 
pull; the bolt shot back with a creaking 
sound that echoed through the house. 
A musty smell of decay floated out into 
the summer air. There was a square 
entrance hall, a billiard table at one side, 
the cloth in strips and soaking with 
damp. Portraits, mildewed, and some in 
rags hung on the walls; a wide shallow- 
stepped staircase led out of the hall to the 
landing above. 

Charlie ran up it, two steps at a time 
and flung open a door. 

‘* This is the room where the ghost is 
supposed to appear,’’ he shouted in his 
ringing voice, ‘‘ and there is her portrait 
over the fireplace.”’ 

It was a very long gallery, in the same 
state of disrepair as was the rest of the 
house. Several doors opened into it. A 
heavy old-fashioned writing table and a 
few chairs were all the furniture it 
boasted. 

** Come and look at the portrait,’’ said 
Charlie, impatiently. 
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It was a portrait of a woman, with a 
black coif on her powdered hair, pale 
cold eyes, aquiline nose, and thin cruel 
mouth. The eyes seemed to follow you 
about in an unpleasant manner, as is the 
way with some portraits. 

** Mr. Carr, the agent, said it was all 
nonsense about there being a ghost,’’ 
said Charlie. ‘‘ He wanted me to take 
the place offhand at a nominal rent, just 
to get it aired. He said itsbeing so out of 
the way, and this not being so fashion- 
able a neighbourhood as it once was, were 
the only reasons against its letting, but I 
said I must insist on sleeping in the 
haunted room for a night before I did 
anything else. I got out of him that the 
portrait we are looking at is the portrait 
of the ghost, but he treated it as a joke. 
Mrs. Evans at the inn had told me about 
it.” 

A goodly supply of firewood was 
stacked by the fireplace and the fire laid, 
requiring only the match promptly ap- 
plied by me. 

We stuck candles into all the candle- 
sticks we could find, old Sheffield plate, 
most of them battered but still beautiful 
in shape and workmanship. Charlie drew 
up two chairs to the fire, now roaring up 
the chimney; we lit our pipes, and I 
think we both felt rather asses. 

It was pitch dark outside, though the 
moon would rise later, and the owls 
hooted and shrieked eerily. I was dog 
tired. I had been working double tides 
at my apple blossom from morn till eve, 
and I could hardly keep my eyes open. 
I must have given a heavy lurch nearly 
into the fire once, but Charlie seized me 
just in time to save me. 

** Look here, old chap,”’ he said, “‘ it is 
really rather rough on you; go and lie 
down. There is a bed and a good supply 
of blankets in a room leading out of this, 
lie down, and I will give you a halloa 
when the ghost appears. That door over 
there.”’ 

I must tell you that I did not really 
believe in ghosts, so I gladly did as he 
suggested, stretching my weary limbs on 
the bed, rolling myself comfortably in the 
blankets, and almost before my head 
touched the pillow I was asleep. 
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How long I slept I know not. Some- 
thing aroused me, and I was as broad 
awake as ever I was in my life. I sprang 
to the floor and rushed to the door of my 
room which had been left open, and stood 
rooted on the threshold. 

Charlie was standing by the fireplace, 
his eyes fixed on the door at the end of 
the gallery which was slowly opening. 
An icy breath wavered through the room 
making the candles wink, then a silent 
procession of figures passed through the 
doorway. A woman, the woman of the 
portrait, there was no mistaking her. 
Her hand grasped the shoulder of a sul- 
len looking youth, not for support, there 
was no need of support in that haughty 
upright figure. She seemed to be pro- 
pelling him forward. Two white-hair24 
old men dressed like Hogarth’s lawyers, 
one carrying what looked like parchment 
deeds and a black bag, followed the 
woman and her son into the room, dis- 
tress on their faces and in the gesture of 
their upraised hands. 

The woman pushed the youth onwards 
towards the writing table and forced him 
into a chair, beckoning imperiously to the 
old men to approach. 

Taking the paper from the hand of his 
colleague the old lawyer spread it out on 
the table before the youth and, with 
shaking hands pressed together, ap- 
peared to murmur in his ear. 

The woman broke in with impatient 
gesture, and the old man with trembling 
finger pointed to the place where the 
deed was to be signed. 

The youth gazed stupidly at the paper, 
making no attempt to take the pen held 
out to him. Suddenly he rose to his 
feet, and with a gesture of fury, tore the 
deed across and across, and flung it from 
him. An awful expression came across 
his mother’s face. The fires of hell 
blazed in her eyes. Seizing a heavy 
paper weight lying on the table she 
struck him on the head with it with all 
her force. 

He fell dead at her feet, and the old 
men, with their hands raised to heaven, 
hurried from the room. The woman 
stood as though carved in stone. Charlie, 
his face as the face of the dead, tried to 
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leave the room. She turned and saw 
him and with menacing gesture advanced 
towards him. With a shriek of horror 
that still rings in my ears, he fell face 
forward on the ground, and the whole 
scene vanished. He and I were alone. 

I rushed to Charlie. It was long 
before he recovered from his swoon, and 
I could get him back to the inn. Once 
there he took to his bed. Brain fever 
set in and he hovered between lifc and 
death for many weeks. He never really 
recovered his health but died about two 
years afterwards, poor dear old Charlie. 

After his death, poor dear fellow, I 
never rested or left one stone unturned 
in order to find out the meaning of the 
horror we had seen, a difficult job, but 
time and money accomplished it. 

The woman, or rather the fiend, that 
we had both seen was the widow of a 
former proprietor of the Manor House. 
A great beauty in her day, and, gossip 
had it, as bad as beautiful. 

She had married her husband in order 
to screen herself from the consequences 
of an escapade that would have put her 
beyond the pale of society, even in those 
lax days. 

Bewildered by her beauty, she turned 
her husband round her finger, but he 
found her out in course of time, and some 
said that it was by no accident that he 
came by his death after some few years 
of wedded life. 

Two sons were born of the marriage. 
The eldest, the heir to his father’s name 
and estates, a gentle creature, backward 
and nervous and, some said, wanting. 
This his father, his people, and depen- 
dents would never allow. All adored 
him for his gentleness, his kindness, bis 
passionate love of animals; and strange 
were the pets harboured by many a poor 
dependent for the young heir. His love 
for his home was a passion. All the 
affection of his tender nature, denied 
other outlet, seemed to concentrate on 
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the home of his fathers, and he would 
listen by the hour to tales and legends 
treasured up by some of the old people 
on the-estate connected with the doings 
of his race. 

His mother’s feeling for him was one 
of cold dislike verging on hatred, as he 
filled the place that would otherwise have 
been occupied by his brother, on whom 
she expended the whole force of an ador- 
ation, savage and unbalanced in its 
intensity. 

Utterly unworthy was the object of this 
maternal passion. Vicious and _ self- 
indulgent from childhood, his life was 
given up to the basest pleasures, and to 
the excitements of gambling. 

In those days people did much as they 
liked, and trustees troubled themselves 
but little with their trusts. After her 
husband’s death the woman seized the 
reins of power as regarded the manage- 
ment of the estate, and slice after slice 
had been cut off to satisfy the increas- 
ing demands of the younger son. The 
elder, come to man’s estate, his signa- 
ture was absolutely necessary for the last 
call, however, which meant the passing 
of the Manor House and what remained 
of the once fair heritage to strangers. 

We have seen what happened, and the 
hideous scene is apparently re-enacted 
nightly in the same place. The woman, 
however, littlhe knew, when she struck 
the blow that laid her son dead at her 
feet, that the blow had left her childless 
and a beggar. 

Her other son had fallen but a few 
hours earlier in a duel in a cause worthy 
of the life he laid down. 

The heir-in-law swooped down on the 
scene; he laughed the idea of debts of 
honour to scorn, the woman was handed 
over to be dealt with by the strong arm 
of the law, and expiated her crimes on 
the scaffold. There is the story, Jones, 
and we will not allude to it again, and 
here is D , raining as usual !”’ 
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By COLONEL C. E. SHEPHERD, Indian Army. 


O the greater number of people 
the idea of looking for a fish’s 
nest would be tantamount to 

looking for a mare’s nest; but many 
fishes are in the habit of forming nests, 
in which they deposit their eggs, and 
where the eggs remain until hatched. 
The nest is, moreover, assiduously, 
even savagely, guarded ‘by one or both 
parents, but generally by the male, and 
the guardian is ready to sally out to the 
defence of its nest. 

Many fishes make their nests in the 
mud of swamps and amongst the roots 
of aquatic vegetation, others amongst 
seaweed, and some in regular struc- 
tures built of grass and leaves. The 
simplest form of nest (if it can be so 
called) is that, perhaps, of the Salmon. 
The female makes a furrow in the 
gravel of a running stream, and here 
the eggs are deposited, and _ then 
covered over with a layer of gravel. 
One of the ‘‘ Catfishes’’ of Australia, 
Arius australis, makes a circular exca- 
vation about 20 inches in diameter. At 
the bottom of this the eggs are laid, 
and then covered over with several 
layers of large stones. A higher form 
of nest is made by the Sand Goby, 
Gobius minutus. The male scoops out 
the sand from under an empty shell, 
the eggs are laid underneath, and made 
to adhere to the shell. A ‘‘ Mudfish’’ 
of African rivers, Protopterus annec- 
teus, from observations made by the 
late Mr. J. S. Budgett, makes a nest 
near the edge of a swamp, a simple 
hole of irregular shape about a foot 
deep, and surrounded by long grass. 
There is no lining to the nest; the eggs 
are deposited on the mud. There is a 
second opening about two feet away, 
through which the male fish can find 
an exit. The main entrance is from 4 
to 10 inches in diameter; the exit rarely 
more than 3 inches. This fish nests in 
shallow water. For a week the male 
remains on guard, and is apt to bite 
severely any incautious intruder; as 
this fish is said to grow to a length of 
six feet, and has strong teeth, the bite 


from such a specimen would be serious. 
Another ‘‘ Mudfish,’’ but of South 
American rivers, Lepidosiren paradoxa, 
makes a nest in the form of an under- 
ground burrow excavated in the soil at 
the bottom of a swamp, the entrance 
about 4 or 5 inches wide. At about a 
foot in depth the burrow takes a hori- 
zontal course, its total length varying 
from 2 to 5 feet. The nest is always 
made in deep water. After the eggs 
are laid the male fish remains to guard 
them. , 

The ‘‘ Bowfin,’’ of North America, 
Amia calva, when the breeding season 
comes on, leaves the deeper waters for 
the swampy end of a lake, where there 
are plenty of aquatic plants growing 
alongside channels of clearer water. 
The fish is said to circle round until the 
soft weeds and their roots are bent 
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aside, leaving a crude form of nest, in 
which the eggs are laid. The male fish 
remains on guard until the eggs are 
hatched out. The Gymnarchus nilo- 
ticus, as stated by the late Mr. Budgett, 
makes a floating nest with openings on 
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AMIA CALVA AT ITS NEST. 


From Bashford Dean. 


three sides. The male keeps a fierce 
watch over the nest, and bites anyone 
approaching. Giinther, in his ‘* The 
Study of Fishes,’’ says this fish attains 
a length of 6 feet, and that each jaw is 
armed with a Series of incisor-like teeth. 
It would prove a formidable foe. 

Heberotis niloticus makes an enormous 
nest, measuring some four feet in 
diameter, and made in a depth of two 
feet of water. The walls of the nest 
are about eight inches thick at the 
top and compact, being made of the 
stems of grasses removed by the fish 
from the centre of the nest. The floor 
of the nest is the swamp bottom, made 
perfectly smooth and bare. Mr. Bud- 
gett, from whose paper the foregoing 
is taken, says he watched a fish making 
its nest. It was circling round and 
round the wall of its nest, every now 
and then throwing its tail upwards and 
outwards, tossing on to the 
nest the debris from the in- 
side of the nest. Thus it 
toiled on until the wall 
reached the surface of the 
water, and was complete. 
When the nest was finished, 
the water it contained was 
perfectly clean and clear. 
The nest appears to be used 
at most four or five days. 
The eggs hatch in about 
two days. 
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The family of fishes popularly 
known as the ‘‘ Wrasses,”’ 
Labridoe, has some nest builders. 
The European Labrus makes its 
nest of seaweeds, zoophytes, 
broken shells, etc. The work is 
done by both parents. The com- 
mon ‘‘ Catfish,’’ also called the 
‘* Bullhead,’’ of Lake Ontario, 
Canada, the Amiurus nebulosus 
of scientists, selects a quiet spot 
in shallow water, and makes, by 
excavating, a sort of nest in the 
mud. Both parents join in the 
work, which often requires two 
or three days of continuous toil. 
The male watches over the eggs 
more assiduously than the female, 
although both help in this duty. 
Later he leads the young as a hen does 
her chickens, until, after about a month, 
the young fry shift for themselves. The 
‘* Hassar,’’ a South American ‘‘ Cat- 
fish,’’ common in British Guiana, 
Callichthys littoralis, builds a regular 
structure of grass and leaves sometimes 
placed in a hole scooped out in the 
bank, in which they place their eggs 
and cover them up. Both parents then 
undertake the duty of watching over 
and guarding the nest and attacking 
any disturber of the same. The negro 
on the look-out for this fish gently dis- 
turbs the nest when he has found one. 
The guardian fish rushes out to attack 
the enemy, is seized, and carried off to 
the family flesh pot. This fish is a 
small one. The fisherman, however, 
has to be careful how he catches 
it, as, like all its congeners, it is 
armed with three strong spines, any 
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one of which inflicts a poisonous 
wound, 

The Autennaride, a family allied to 
the fish known in England as the 
‘**Angler”’ or the ‘‘ Fishing Frog,” 
are nest builders. This family consists 
generally of small fishes frequenting the 
deep sea. The ‘‘ Marbled Angler,” 
Antennarius marmoratus, lives in the 
mid-Atlantic Ocean in the Sargasso 
Sea, lying between the Azores and the 
West Indies. There in, the Sargassum 
weed it makes its wonderful nest. It 
uses only seaweed, the different twigs 
being brought together and made fast 
to each other by the fish by means of 
a pasty sort of substance provided by 
the animal itself. The eggs hang like 
bunches of grapes within the nest, the 
whole being suspended by silk fibres 
probably secreted by the parent fish. A 
portrait of one of this family of nest 
builders is given. The well-known 
*“Miller’s Thumb,’’ Cottus gobio, a 
fresh-water fish, and the ‘‘ Bullhead,”’ 
called in Cornwall the ‘‘ Hingdom,”’ a 
salt-water one, Cottus bubalis, are 
known as making nests. The male is 
said to be the constructor, using sea- 
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mon little fishes in British streams, 
having also a sea-water representative, 
the Gastrosteid@ of scientific nomencla- 





NEST OF HASSAR. 
From a specimen in the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 





NEST OF HEBEROTIS NILOTICUS. 


weeds and stones. After the eggs are 
deposited in the nest he watches and 
defends it. The ‘‘ Sticklebacks,” com- 


After Budgett. 


ture, build nests. The males build the 
nests of stalks of grass, weeds, and 
twigs in a hollow of the bottom. The 
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lower part is laid first, then the sides 
are raised, and finally the top is covered 
over. The weeds and twigs are fastened 
together by threads secreted by the 
kidneys of the male. A small hole is 
left on one side for an entrance. When 





ANTENNARIUS CANDIMACULATUS. 
After Ginther. 


completed the male seeks cut a mate, 
and conducts her, it is said, with many 
caresses to the nest, introducing her by 
the door into the chamber. Here, after 
a few minutes, she lays two or three 
eggs, and then escapes by making a 
hole in the side of the nest opposite to 
that by which she entered. Next day 
the male searches for the same, or 
another, mate. This process is repeated 
till the nest contains a number of eggs. 
The male fish watches over the nest for 
a month, defending it against all 
comers, especially his numerous wives, 
who have a great desire to get at the 
eggs. The ‘‘ Sunfishes,’’ a- they are 
called in the United States of America 
and Canada, a fresh-water fish belong- 
ing to the Centrarchide, have many 
nest builders amongst them. A favourite 
table fish of the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, known as_ the ‘‘ Gourami,”’ 
Osphromenus olfax, and the ‘‘ Paradise 
fish,’ Macropodus vividi auratus, a 
small fish remarkable for its beauty of 
colour, both belonging to the same 
family, have the same nest-building 
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habits. The male fish of each species 
constructs a nest of air bubbles, 
strengthened by a secretion from its 
mouth. They also keep guard over the 
eggs and young. The Sarcodaiis odoé, 
called by the natives of the Gambia 


NEST OF STICKLEBACK. 


From a specimen in the Museum cf the Roy | 
College of Surgeons. 


river the ‘‘ Sannko,” makes a _ nest 
looking like foam. Mr. Budgett writes: 
‘*In the flooded grass lands the eye is 
frequently caught by a mass of white 
foam floating on the surface of the 
water. On close inspection it is seen 
to be filled with numerous transparent 
ova about 24 mm. (one-tenth of an 
inch) in diameter. Soon these eggs 
hatch, and make their way through the 
foam in which they are laid down into 
the water. 

It has been found necessary to give 
the scientific names as well as the local 
popular common names, as the latter 
are so misleading. In this article the 
‘* Bullhead ’’ of Lake Ontario, and the 
‘* Bullhead’? of England are quite 
different fishes. The ‘‘ Sunfishes ’’ of 
North America are fresh-water fishes; 
the ‘‘ Sunfish’’ as understood in Eng- 
land is a salt-water fish frequenting the 
deep sea. 

My acknowledgments are due to the 
Cambridge Natural History volume on 
Fishes for much of the information 
given in this paper. 
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By LETITIA E. ISON. 


, Illustrated by G. 


“H ER lover? Young Christopher 


Giles? But your little Pansy 
surely is not yet fiancée. C’est 
impossible.” 

‘** Not at all, Captain. Pansy’s turned 
seventeen—same age as her grandmother 
was when I wedded her. But the maid 
will have to wait awhile. We can’t 
spare her yet. And _ they’re both 
young.’’ 

‘* Young! She is but a child, and he 
enly a boy indeed.”’ 

‘‘ Christopher Giles is a man full- 
grown,’’ asserted Richard Heathcote, 
pausing with his foot on his spade. 
‘* He is twenty-two come Michaelmas. 
I couldn’t wish the lass a better husband. 
I knew his father and his grandfather 
before him—a good old Ashby family. 
Pity they left these parts to my thinking. 
What was William Giles dreaming of to 
take a farm t’other side Derby? He’s 
not had his health this year an’ more. 
And now it has broken down completely, 
and Christopher must needs quit his 
work here to go and help his father.”’ 

‘* Christopher has also to go away!”’ 
repeated Captain Lenon, half-bewildered 
at these sudden revelations, ‘‘ but you 
say he is the lover of Pansy?”’ 

‘* So he is,’’ chuckled old Heathcote. 
‘I reckon it was the thought of leaving 
her that made him speak up so soon. 
You know he may be months away, and 
the maid is fair enough, and might be 





snapped up before his return. He was 
wise to get her promise first.”’ 
‘*You indeed have right,’’ returned 


his companion thoughtfully, with one of 
his rare relapses into the French idiom, 
for he usually spoke English most cor- 
rectly. He had learned it before he came 
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to live at Ashby de la Zouch as a prisoner 
of war in Sepiember, 1804, and now that 
a year and a half had elapsed he had fully 
mastered the language, though in mo- 
ments of excitement or emotion he some- 
times fell back into his mother tongue. 

Captain Etienne Lenon was among the 
first detachment of officers sent to the 
pretty little Leicestershire town. They 
were prisoners on parole, and were not 
herded together in one place, but lived 
in lodgings. Lenon had at once taken 
up his abode with an old gardener and 
his wife, a hard-working, respectable 
couple whose children were all married 
or out in the world, but who were saved 
from loneliness by the presence of an 
orphan grand-daughter. 

She had been a little girl in short 
dresses with long, red-golden curls fal- 
ling about her shoulders when the 
French officer first saw her, and he had 
not dreamed she was on the verge of 
maidenhood. He adored all children, 
and had won her heart with his pleasant, 
wistful smile and gentle manners. 
Young as she was she had quickly felt 
the charm of his courtly ways, for 
Etienne Lenon came of a distinguished 
family. With a child’s imitative faculty 
she had caught something of his refine- 
ment, and became the most congenial 
companion the lonely exile had. He was 
on good terms enough with the crowd of 
his compatriots that lived in Ashby, but 
only to the girl did he reveal the secret of 
his soul. 

Outwardly calm, indeed carrying him- 
self so bravely that people glanced at 
him with admiration, Pansy alone knew 
the passionate longing he had for his 
own home and his native land. 
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Wrapt in his own sad thoughts he had 
not noted the subtle changes that trans- 
formed the bud to a blossom, and it 
was with almost.a sense of shock that 
he heard the news of Pansy’s betrothal. 
The simple love-affair had unfolded it- 
self before his very eyes, but he had been 
quite blind. He liked the honest, frank 
young farmer who had just accomplished 
his wooing so successfully, but he consid- 
ered Giles no fit mate for the sweet, sen- 
sitive girl he had dared to choose. Cap- 
tain Lenon had always felt how well her 
flower-like name suited her. 

** Pansy,’’ he murmered half-aloud. 
** What made you call her that?’’ 

Heathcote looked somewhat shame- 
faced. 

‘* Well, it has a silly sound, I con- 
fess,’’ he replied to the Frenchman’s 
surprise. ‘‘It was her poor mother 
who was set on it, though I was for 
Eliza or Jane. But she was a fanciful 
sort—was Luke’s wife—and she fair 
doted on flowers. And our pansies 
were extra good that summer. And 
when the baby came Mary declared her 
eyes were just like them.’’ 

Etienne Lenon thought of the velvety 
purple depths into which he had so often 
gazed, and decided that the comparison 
was a faithful one. He was roused 
from his reveries by his companion’s 
hearty laugh. 

‘“* Here they come,’’ the old gardener 
was saying. ‘‘ Chris looks rare and 
sheepish and the little lass has a pair of 
rosy cheeks. You'll stay and wish ’em 
joy, Captain?” 

There was a distinct note of respect in 
the request, for prisoner though he was, 
Lenon had considerable dignity. 

As he stood now awaiting the ap- 
proach of the young couple he made an 
interesting picture, a striking contrast 
to short, stout Richard Heathcote with 
his bald pate and red, wrinkled face. 
The Captain was a tall man, thin almost 
to angularity, but with broad shoulders 
which showed his military training. He 
was rather over forty, and appeared fully 
his age, for the shadow of an abiding 
sorrow lay in his deep, dark eyes, and 
there were many lines about the finely- 
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moulded mouth, while his brown naiz 
was more than touched with grey. He 
was not handsome, but there was a look 
of race about him. In repose his ex- 
pression was slightly austere, but when 
he smiled the whole face softened. He 
was more feared and respected than 
liked, for he was reserved and even curt 
in manner with strangers. But the 
Heathcote family one and all loved and 
trusted him, though Pansy was his 
warmest friend. 

She came up to him with her lover, 
her radiant eyes downcast for the first 
time in Lenon’s knowledge of her, the 
colour deepening in her rose-flushed 
cheeks. Her beauty was of an ex- 
quisitely refined type, and the delicate 
profile was clear-cut as a cameo. The 
thick ¢oils of shining, coppery hair 
seemed almost too heavy for the small 
head and slender form, which to-day 
looked more fragile than ever beside the 
stalwart figure of Christopher Giles. 

Gazing at the girl Etienne Lenon felt 
his heart swell with some strange new 
emotion which he called pity. The 
rough voice of his burly host broke in 
upon his meditations. 

‘** Well, Captain, aren’t you going to 
give the maid a kiss, and wish her well ?”’ 

Pansy had seemed such a child when 
Lenon first met her, and was indeed so 
young for her years that he had occa- 
sionally kissed her as carelessly as he 
had played with her. Even now the 
sweet face was half-lifted in simple obe- 
dience to her grandfather’s suggestion. 
But with a swift inclination of his head 
Lenon fell lightly on his knee and 
pressed one little fluttering hand to his 
lips. It was done with such grace that 
all present could but admire the courtly 
act. 

‘*The Captain treats you like some 
grand dame all at once, lassie,’’ cried old 
Heathcote, well-pleased. 

Late that same night Christopher 
Giles knocked at the door of the French 
prisoner’s room. 

**T am going early in the morning, 
sir,’’ he began humbly, when Lenon had 
bidden him be seated. ‘‘I shall be 
many miles from here for many weeks 
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‘*OVER THERE MY FAIR FRANCE LIES.”’ 
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maybe, and before | start | make bold to 
ask a favour of you.’’ 

** Ask,’’ was the brief but kindly 
answer. 

The young man fidgeted uneasily. 

‘**Tis about Pansy,’’ he began at 
last, awkwardly. ‘‘ I can’t bear leaving 
her, and yet it’s got to be done, for I 
can’t let my own father die for lack of 
my help. If only I knew she would be 
all right I should not care. But she’s 
so young and so bonny that my mind 
misgives me.”’ 

He paused, and a sound like a suppres- 
sed sob filled Etienne Lenon’s breast 
with compassion. He poked the dying 
embers in the grate, and waited for the 
youth to regain his self-control. 

** Uf what are you afraid?’’ he asked 
slowly. 

Christopher Giles hesitated. 

**To be honest, I’m most fearful of 
your countrymen,’’ he replied in a low 
voice. ‘‘ Forgive me, sir, for saying it. 
If they were all like you now—but they 
aren’t.”’ 

There was dead silence in the little 
room. Captain Lenon had grown very 
white. Giles glanced at him in terrified 
contrition. 

** I hadn’t ought to ha’ said it. I ask 
your pardon, Sir,’’ he muttered. 

Etienne Lenon was pacing the floor, his 
ashen face working with emotion. He 
came to a sudden halt opposite the 
frightened youth. 

‘* But since you have said it,’’ he 
thundered, ‘‘ What exactly is the favour 
you were going to beg of me after first 
insulting my beloved nation?”’ 

‘*It was because I knew you’re so 
different,’’ began the unfortunate Giles, 
blundering once more. ‘‘ There—I 
meant no offence. Only Pansy thinks 
the world of you, and her grand-dad’s 
getting old. I was going to ask you 
to look after the girl while I’m away, and 
see she comes to no harm. But I made 
a mistake, and I’m sorry.”’ 

He was sidling off to the door when 
the Captain called him back. 

An extraordinary change had come 
over the Frenchman’s angry counten- 
ance. He was actually smiling. 


‘* 1, too, am sorry,’’ he exclaimed, “* I 
was—what you call hasty. I am hon- 
oured by the trust you put in me, Chris- 
topher, mon ami. I accept the charge 
you give me. Have no fear for your 
little fiancée. Pansy shall be safe in my 
care. Let us shake hands.”’ 

Lenon laughed to himself when Giles 
had finally retreated, but the laugh soon 
changed to a frown. There was grave 
reason for the young man’s anxiety. 
With all his national pride the Captain 
knew this only too well. There were 
two hundred French prisoners in Ashby 
de la Zouch, and some of them were not 
to be trusted. And Pansy Heathcote 
was so young, so exquisitely pretty, so 
lightly guarded save by her own inno- 
cence. 


For some days after Christopher 
Giles’s departure the girl was pale and 
subdued, but to Lenon at least this new, 
pensive mood gave her an added charm, 
for his own natural melancholy was more 
in touch with gloom than gaiety. He 
was a most sympathetic companion, and 
without appearing unpleasantly vigilant, 
watched over his charge with more than 
the zeal of a brother. Pansy had to do 
all the little errands of the household, 
but if it were a case of going out after 
dark or in a lonely neighbourhood, Cap- 
tain Lenon always hovered somewheze 
in the background like a guardian angel. 
So tactfully did he perform his task that 
the girl, by nature simple and unsus- 
picious, always thought it was by acci- 
dent that they sometimes met on the way 
home. 


Her protector was very uneasy whe 
any duty or pleasure took her far away. 
French prisoners on parole were allowed 
to go one mile outside the town, but that 
was the limit. Of course, Pansy roamed 
further afield, and sometimes a spice ot 
feminine mischief or a desire to try her 
power made her urge Captain Lenon to 
exceed his allotted walk. Any civilian 
giving information that a prisoner had 
gone more than a mile from the town 
was entitled to a reward of thirty shil- 
lings which was stopped from the cul- 
prit’s allowance, but it was not this fact 
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that kept Lenon within bounds, and 
Pansy knew it well. 

‘** You have never seen the view from 
yonder hill,’’ she would cry persuasively. 
** Come for once. Nobody will tell.’’ 

But Etienne Lenon always shook his 
head firmly, though the temptation was 
strong, for there was a restless fever ‘n 
his blood, and he wearied of the same 
monotonous rambles day after day. 

‘** | am on parole,”’ wags his reply. “‘ I 
cannot break my word.”’ 

Happily his tavourite stroll was close 
at hand, for the Heathcote’s little house 
was within sight of the ancient Castle of 
Ashby de la Zouch. The picturesque 
ivy-clad ruins had an abiding fascination 
for the lonely exile. Almost every fine 
day found him leaning over the low wall 
in Mount Walk gazing at the tall grey 
towers outlined against the clear, blue 
sky. It was early April, and the magic 
of the unfolding year made him full of 
yearning pain for the virile buoyant life 
he had led in the past. He was sick of 
inactivity, for he was in the prime of man- 
hood, and every inch a soldier. Some- 
times he obtained permission to climb the 
winding stone’ staircase leading to the 
summit of the Castle, and more than 
once Pansy went with him there. 

‘*Look,’’ he exclaimed one sunny 
afternoon, pointing with his finger to the 
southern limit of the horizon. ‘* Over 
there my fair France lies. Strain your 
eyes and see if you can catch even one 
glimpse of that lovely land. Ah, mon 
INieu. 

He stopped abruptly, and a spasm of 
anguish contracted his dark face for an 
instant. Tears trembled on Pansy’s 
cheeks, and he felt the spell of her quick 
sympathy. 

** What, or who is it you most long to 
see, Monsieur?’’ she asked gently. 

‘*Most—ah, most of all it is my 
mother,”” he replied very simply, but 
with infinite pathos in his tone. 

** She is in your own home still?’’ 
breathed the girl softly. 

** Yes, in the old white chéteau by the 
sea where I was born. I see her lying 
on her couch in the terrace window look- 
ing across the bay, watching, waiting for 
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the ship that never comes. She gave 
all her three sons to France. Two of 


them—happy men—fell on the field of 
battle, while I, the last, drag out my life 
to an inglorious end cooped up in this 
sleepy hole like a rat ina trap. And she 
is left a lonely,childless widow—ma mére, 
ma mére.”’ 

He spoke rapidly in an undertone half- 
heedless of his troubled companion till 
one of her hot tears splashed on his 
outstretched hand. 

‘* Is it that you cry for me, ma petite ? 
Ah, but that is divine of you, Pansy. 
Come, you shall see what I have shown 
to none else.’’ 

So saying, Captain Lenon took a small 
leather case from his breast pocket. 
Opening it he revealed a miniature set 
in pearls which he held out to the girl. 
She saw before her the delicate, high- 
bred face of a great French lady. It 
did not need the coronal of exquisitely- 
dressed white hair or the rare old lace 
about her throat to emphasize her pride 
of birth, for one could read it in the 
clear-cut features, and the grave yet 
gentle dignity of her pose. There was 
the same look of slight austerity about 
the brow that distinguished Etienne, and 
she had bequeathed to him her soft dark 
eyes. Withal there was a compelling 
sweetness about the whole countenance 
that made motherless Pansy’s heart 
yearn. 

‘* She is beautiful, Monsieur,’’ she 
said with reverence. ‘‘ Could she not 
come to visit you here?’’ 

Lenon snapped the case, and put it 
back in his pocket with a weary sigh. 

“* Ah, if she could,’’ he murmured. 
‘“‘ But apart from aught else she is an 
invalid, child. Half this journey would 
killher. Asitislsometimesfear. . .”’ 

He stopped, but Pansy understood. 

““She writes to me regularly,’’ he 
went on presently. ‘‘ Brave letters that 
help me to live—and endure.”’ 

He relapsed into silence, but the girl 
suddenly remembered how eagerly he 
always went, wet or fine, to meet the 
postman as he rode into Ashby de la 
Zouch along the Tamworth road. 
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Spring glided imperceptibly into sum- 
mer, and still Christopher Giles was 
detained by his father’s lack of strength. 
He was better, but the doctor said he was 
not yet fit for work, and Christopher felt 
it cruel to leave him though he longed to 
return. But Pansy commended him for 
his filial duty, and bore his absence with 
a high courage that surprised her grand- 
parents. The light had come back to 
her eyes, the color to her cheeks, and 
she sang about her work. 


But there was never so sweet a note in 
her clear tones as when she talked with 
the French prisoner who guarded her so 
faithfully. And he, all unwitting of 
danger, rejoiced that she was so willing 
to be guided by him, nor for that matter 
did he wonder why gradually he seemed 
to find his imprisonment less irksome, 
indeed at times extraordinarily pleasant. 


It was the close of a radiantly hot 
day when at last the awakening came to 
Etienne Lenon. He was sitting in the 
garden with a book in his hand, but he 
was not reading. Pansy had carried her 
spinning out of doors in search of cool- 
ness, and he was watching the girl 
dreamily. Near her grew a bed of the 
flowers after which she had been named, 
and the man remembered Richard 
Heathcote’s story as he glanced at the 
richly-hued petals. Stooping, he broke 
off one of the crisp stalks, then sat down 
by Pansy’s side. 

“* Look up, little one,’’ he said smil- 
ingly, ‘‘I want to see your eyes, and 
decide if you were rightly called. If not 
we must change your name.”’ 

Pansy did not understand his real 
meaning, but she blushed like a rose at 
his words till, suddenly comprehending 
him, she reddened more furiously than 
ever at her own mistake. Captain 
Lenon did not notice her confusion. 

‘* Yes, the flower matches well,’’ he 
said, looking down into the velvet depths 
of the girl’s shining eyes. ‘“‘It was a 
wise choice.”’ 

His companion did not speak, and he 
glanced again at the blossom in his hand. 

‘*«* Pansies—that’s for thoughts,’ as 
one of your own poets says in the book I 
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little 


have here—do you remember, 
one?’’ 

But Pansy had never read Hamlet, so 
she only shook her head shyly. 

‘* You know why he said that, don’t 
you?’’ pursued Lenon. ‘‘In my own 
tongue it means the same thing. La 
pensée is with us equally the thought or 
the pansy.’”’ 

But the girl was in no fit state for 
philological discussion. She was oddly 
excited, moved as she had never been 
before, yet she strove to regain her self- 
control. 

‘“We have another name for the 
flower,’’ she said in a low voice. ‘‘ It 
is sometimes called heart’s-ease.”’ 

‘* Heart’s-ease,’’ repeated Lenon soft- 
ly. ‘* That is very sweet. And yet I do 
not know. Somehow I think I still like 
best—Pansy !”’ 

He uttered the last word in an uncon- 
sciously caressing tone. ‘The girl’s head 
drooped lower and lower over her work 
though she was spinning at random. 
Something tense and strained in her at- 
titude, or perhaps her unusual silence, 
suddenly struck the Frenchman as 
unnatural. 

“Is anything the matter, ma petite ?’’ 
he asked gently. 

Pansy gave him one tremulous, glow- 
ing look which spoke-to him more plainly 
than words could have done, then, 
dropping her work, she rose and fled like 
some mad, hunted thing into the house. 

Etienne Lenon sat quite still, for the 
moment utterly dumbfounded. To his 
own surprise he presently found that his 
prevailing sensation was nothing short 
of rapture at his discovery. Pansy loved 
him, and he loved Pansy. One fact was 
no less true than the other. Why had 
he been blind so long? What was the 
good of wasting his manhood in vain 
regrets over his exile? Why should he 
not yield to fate, and settle down happily 
with this fair maiden as his-bride? One 
French prisoner had already married an 
Ashby girl in the old Parish Church, and 
a second mixed wedding was arranged. 

Suddenly Lenon_ recollected the 
existence of Christopher Giles, and 
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the promise he had made him on 
the eve of his departure. He staggered 
to his feet with a low groan, and paced 
up and down the narrow path feverishly. 
A fierce temptation raged within his 
breast. Why should he renounce the 
woman he adored to this country clod- 
hopper? Let him find a wife of his own 
calibre. Pansy with her beauty and re- 
finement was beyond him. Yes, only 
he had given his word. He, Etienne 
Lenon, had pledged his honour as a 
soldier and a gentleman that the girl 
should be taken care of for Christopher 
Giles. | They had shaken hands on it. 
Though he longed with all his soul to 
win Pansy as his own he could not be 
unfaithful to his spoken promise. 

Was he not on parole ? 

His agonised glance fell on the bed of 
pansies at his feet. 


‘* Heart’s-ease,’’ he muttered to him- 
self in bitter mockery. Stooping, he 
picked up the fallen flower with which 
he had compared Pansy’s eyes, and laid 
it within the leaves of his book. 

The days that followed were dark indeed 
for both English maid and Frenchman. 
It needed all Lenon’s strength of mind 
to hold fast to his loyal determination, 
for his love’s white, wondering face and 
uneasy manner were hard for him to 
withstand. It seemed so unkind to 
avoid her as he felt it necessary to do, 
for at times he was tempted almost be- 
yond endurance by his own growing 
passion. 

It was at once a relief and a new kind 
of pain when in August Christopher 
Giles joyously returned to live in Ashby. 
His father had made acomplete recovery, 
and he was free to take up his own work 
again. He was so delighted-to see his 
little sweetheart once more, and so 
assured of her devotion that Pansy 
had not the courage to undeceive him. 
Besides, the girl was piqued at 
Lenon’s apparent coldness, and found 
Christopher’s ardour soothing to her 
vanity. She was very young, and at 
seventeen clouds do not long obscure the 
sun. 


But Captain Lenon was forty-one, and 
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possessed neither her temperament nor 
her consolations. He had fallen in love 
too late in life to recover lightly. With 
Pansy by his side he had been a 
prisoner still, but a contented one, and 
now his chains galled him intolerably. 
It fell to his lot to sit still and watch 
Christopher’s rustic wooing. To his 
proud, passionate spirit it seemed the 
last straw. He thought many times 
of changing his lodgings, but such an 
act would have necessitated explana- 
tions; moreover, the Heathcotes were 
poor, and even the removal of his small 
pittance would have embarrassed them. 
Besides, he could not tear himself alto- 
gether away from Pansy’s presence 
even though it tortured him. So he 
endured his fate in grim silence, only 
growing leaner and paler with every 
passing week. An inward fever con- 
sumed him and he became increasingly 
restless. Walking in the fresh air helped 
him best, and for hours each day he pated 
his allotted mile along every road in the 
neighbourhood. One stormy night he 
came home tired-out and wet to the 
skin. He threw himself as he was on 
his bed, and next morning awoke with 
racking pains in his limbs. A serious 
illness followed, and it was feared he 
could not recover. But he was care- 
fully nursed, and at last was able to 
crawl downstairs again. 

‘* The doctor swore you would never 
go back to France,’’ cried old Heath- 
cote, smiling triumphantly at the con- 
valescent the first time he was allowed 
to go out. ‘** But you’ll cheat him, 
Captain. Not as we can spare you 
yet,’’ he added diplomatically, 

Lenon winced, but he smiled bravely. 
Secretly he deplored his recovery, but 
he was not going to whine about it. He 
had anew cause for uneasiness, just now 
for his precious letter was late. Hitherto 
it had arrived with unfailing regularity. 
But he told himself that posts were uncer- 
tain, and it was inevitable he should some- 
times be disappointed. She was tired or 
had visitors. And all the while he knew 
well that no such excuse could make her 
neglect him. A week passed, and still 
he waited patiently. 
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Tke 2nd of November, 1806, broke 
clear, sunny and tranquil. Socalm was its 
atmosphere that a strange peace envel- 
oped Etienne Lenon. All the morning 
long he sat dreaming in the garden 
alone with a book in his hand. 
He was still there when a visitor 
rapped softly at the Heathcotes’ door, 
and, with his finger on his lips, 
drew Pansy and her grandmother aside. 

‘** Captain Larron,’’ exclaimed the girl, 
recognising one of the French officers. 

** Hush,’’ he said. ‘* Lenon, where 
is he? Outside? Wait, let me tell 
you first. I have a letter for him.”’ 

He produced a foreign envelope with 
a black border. 

‘* Tt was misdirected,’’ he continued. 
‘“And owing to the similarity of our 
names I had read it before I realised it 
was for him. Perhaps it was as well. 
He has been ill, and this contains bad 
news. His mother is dead.’’ 

Pansy gave a low cry. 

** Oh, how will he bear it? ’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘I dare not tell him, 
Monsieur.”’ 

The officer looked at her. 

‘Take me to him,” he said briefly. 
** It must be done.”’ 

Together they made their way into 
the garden where they soon caught 
sight of the French prisoner. He was 
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seated with his head thrown back rest- 
ing against the trunk of a tree. Ap- 
parently his gaze was fixed on the 
Castle ruins, and there was a look of 
complete serenity on his pale face as if 
his day-dreams were wholly pleasant 
ones. 

** Lenon,”’ exclaimed Captain Larron 
as they approached him, and there was 
a curious vibration in his voice that 
startled Pansy, It was as if he feared 
something. But the man addressed did 
not stir. 


** Monsieur,”’ said the girl pleadingly, 
softly touching the dear thin hand. It 
was icy cold, and suddenly she knew the 
truth. 

Etienne Lenon was a prisoner no 
longer. He had been granted the order 
of release. His exile was at an end, 
his weary heart at ease. 

Captain Larron uncovered his head, 
and crossed himself reverently. 

‘*It is the Feast of All Souls,’’ he 
said solemnly. ‘‘Is it not the will of 
the good God? ”’ 

As they all stood there in silence a faint 
breeze arose and fluttered the leaves of 
the open book on the dead man’s knee. 
Something came floating to the ground 
through the still air. 

It was a withered pansy. 
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By ‘‘ EXPERIENTIA DOCET.”’ 


HEN first went out to 
W Alexandra as the wife of an 
official, insisted that my 
cook should wear oie and, really, he 
looked very well indeed in his spotless 
garments and his red shoes, but he 
would rather spoil the effect by sporting 
hideous stockings of the black and 
orange tarred pattern! 

The haschish trouble is a grave one. 
There are so many inducements to help 
in the smuggling of the dangerous and 
seductive drug. Those who assist to 
hide the stuff have their percentage. 
One evening, just before dinner, I heard 
a terrible noise in the kitchen and on 
going to see what was wrong I found 
the cook acting in a most extraordinary 
manner. He was dancing, and rolling 
his eyes, and the trivial circumstance 
that he was supposed to be preparing 
the dinner seemed to have been entirely 
forgotten. 

I had seen this kind of thing before 
and knew what it all might end in. 
Consequently I kept my eye on a 
carving knife which was lying on the 
table. 

““Am I mad? Do you say I am 
mad?’’ cried the excited man. 

““Yes, you are mad,” 


Arabic. 


Fortunately things did not reach a 
crisis, but, of course, that cook had to 
leave. It was too risky to retain him, 
while, naturally, there are disadvantages 
in having a cook who may be performing 
a weird dance just when one is looking 
for the dinner. 

But in the main the servants are very 
good. When I was absent in England 
my husband’s man would be paid three 


I replied in 
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shillings a day, and for this sum he 
would run the ménage. Every bird has 
to be bought alive. As a rule the 
turkeys are driven into the hall for my 
inspection. The cook helped me to 
select a likely bird. Many of the 
turkeys were given names; there was a 
Lord Cromer and a Lord Kitchener 
among them. 

Our house at the first was so small 
that it would have gone easily into 
the hall of an average villa. 

We lived at the beginning in a 
faubourg of Alexandria, and it was here 
that I first learned the remarkable 
characteristics of the native servants. 
And yet, all things considered, I think 
I would really rather have to deal with 
Egyptians as servants than European 
ones, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that, in contradistinction to what has 
been written in history, the Egyptians 
are always spoiling you. 

I had a little Greek maid Eurydice 
(pronounced Everydicky) and it was a 
wonder something did not happen to her 
for she was constantly finding out the 
peculations and deceptions of the native 
cook and his aides. She was relentless 
in her exposé and many of the attempts 
to rob me were thwarted thanks to her. 
Eurydice, the girl in question, was 
somewhat strange in her English. She 
liked coming to England, and was 
delighted with the Exhibition because 
there were ‘‘so many things to see.’’ 
Once when I was going out she rushed 
up to me excitedly, saying, ‘* Madam is 
showing meat.’’ I could not under- 
stand what she meant at first, but soon 
realised the truth as she began to hook 
the collar of my blouse which had come 
undone. 
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One thing the native likes extremely 
is vanilla essence. This | supplied for 
cooking purposes, but it never found its 
way into the food, having been drunk by 
the servants! 


Another weakness of the natives is 
tea. They will take it to any extent, 
and at last I began to feel that a pound 
every two days was excessive for the 
modest requirements of our household. 
I, therefore, bought an electro-plated 
spirit lamp, determining to make the tea 
in the drawing-room. ‘This policy did 
not at all suit my servants. Immediately 
a plan was set on foot to prevent the 
success of my project. ‘he day after 
the spirit lamp was installed I had a large 
tennis party; we had to wait three- 
quarters of an hour for the kettle to 
boil. Why was this? Investigations 
showed that our man had put iced water 
in the kettle! The following day, 
although the water in the kettle was hot 
nothing would induce the methylated 
spirit to burn, the reason being that the 
man had mixed it with water. But I 
was determined to win this time, and, 
even when on the next occasion the cook 
brought in the kettle minus the handle, 
saying, ‘‘ Look what the boy has done,”’ 
I merely said that it could easily be 
mended. The day after everything 
worked beautifully. The enemy hauled 
down the flag, recognising that for the 
future there would be no more free 
supplies of tea. He said to Eurydice, 
‘** Missus had the best of me that time.”’ 


The natives respect a resolute front, 
and always end in giving way if no 
weakness is shown. 

When I first began housekeeping I 
had a terrible experience with a new pale 
green velvet pile carpet. 


Everything was in order and our salon 
looked splendid. |. What was my horror 
on coming down in the morning to find 
the drawing-room all upside down. 
It was ‘“‘trop de zéle’’ on our 
servant’s part. He was all anxiety 
to show what he could do. He 
was spring cleaning; the electric 
globes had been removed, and the furni- 
ture was stacked in corners. I had to 
spend the morning in my bedroom. 
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But worse remained. When I re- 
appeared for lunch most of the things 
had found their right places, but right 
in the centre of the room I saw a basket 
easy chair, ‘“‘ plantée 1a,’’ so to speak, 
just where it was not needed. I went 
to put it in its proper place, when, to my 
chagrin, I saw it was playing a double 
réle. It was theré to hide a hideous 
crime, for underneath was a large greasy 


continent of white mess completely 
spoiling our new carpet. What was 
it? Nothing good for sure. I rang 


for the man and interrogated him. He 
was innocence itself, but, at length, 
under my _ severe  cross-examina- 
tion, he confessed the horrid truth. 


It was beeswax and _ turpentine. 
He had set to work to _ polish 
the boards and disaster had _ over- 


taken him. Now I had not told him to 
polish the boards; it was an unnecessary 
labour, but he wanted to make an im- 
pression. I was very angry and 
scolded him in all the Arabic I knew. 
When my husband came home he (the 
servant) went to him and gave notice. 
‘* | cannot stand the temper of the Sitt,”’ 
he said, meaning me. In the end he 
did not leave, not then, though later he 
had to be dismissed. But I own I was 
annoyed at the remark and the stain is 
there to this day! 


The native servant has a penchant for 
English soap—not that he uses it for 
washing purposes. Perhaps he eats it. 
Anyhow the commodity vanishes at a 
tremendous rate. 

As a rule, our day began at half past 
seven, when after the usual early cup of 
tea one arranged the programme for the 
day. The cook would come about ten 
o’clock from the market where he had 
been to buy the food. He brings back 
with him a huge basket full of things. 
These are laid out on the kitchen table 
and I am told the price. When I think 
it is too much I give him half. If one 
is not very careful one finds one is pay- 
ing day after day for the same things— 
the same old meat and bundle of 
tomatoes. This way of making money 
is another weakness of the native. For 
instance, there is the Bachelors’ 
Establishment, of which many single 
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men avail themselves. One of the men 
who lived there came over to me one day 
to ask my advice. ‘‘ How many eggs 
ought to go in a cake?’’ he asked. 
‘* Well, it depends upon the size of the 
cake,”’-I said. ‘* Oh, just a cake for 
tea for half a dozen.”’ 

I put the number at eight. ‘* And 
our cook has been charging for thirty- 
two,’’ he replied. And this is quite a 
usual occurrence. 

Five Englishmen, living at the 
bachelor headquarters, gave a dinner 
party for ten. A trifle figured as a 
sweet, and it came out afterwards that 
their cook had charged them for more 
eggs in this one little trifle than I had 
used for four-large ones at a dance I had 
given. 

Our house has a garden full of old- 
fashioned English flowers. There is 
stephanotis over the door; there is a 
green verandah all round, and, of course, 
each window is equipped with green 
shutters to keep out all sun; the walls 
are white. 

Beef and mutton are good; a large 
turkey costs fifty piastres, or half a 
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sovereign, and these turkeys are ex- 
cellent. 

Many people I meet at home have a 
strange idea of Egypt. If they went 
out it would probably astonish them to 
find brightly lighted streets, and electric 
tramcars all over the place. 

It is very up-to-date, and one is apt 
at times to forget that one is on the 
frontiers of the realm of old eastern 
magic, and all the lore of the mystic 
Orient. 

Some of the contrasts are odd enough. 
There is the most modern feature of 
civilisation side by side with ancient 
relics of a half-forgotten day. «Then, 
setting on one side the tendency to 
peculate, there is a certain loyalty on 
the part of the native servant. He will 
cheat you himself—if he can—but he 
will not permit anyone else to do so. 

One must not look for perfection, and 
though the typical cook will indulge in 
the perilous haschish, which makes him 
either stupid and drowsy or mad and in- 
clined to dance instead of doing his 
work, yet he is a good cook when he is 
himself. 
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By M. NORTHRINGTON. 


HEN the little seamstress had 
W climbed to her room in the 
story over the top of the great 
brick tenement house in which she lived, 
she was quite tired out. If you do not 
understand what a story over a top story 
is, you must remember that there are no 
limits to human greed, and hardly any 
to the height of tenement houses. When 
the man who owned that seven-story 
tenement found that he could rent 
another floor he found no difficulty in 
persuading the guardians of our build- 
ing laws to let him clap another story on 
the roof, like a cabin on the deck of a 
sh'p; and in the south-easterly of the 
four apartments on this floor the little 
seamstress lived. You could just see the 
top of her window from the street—the 
huge cornice that had capped the 
original front, and that served as her 
window-sill now, quite hid all the lower 
part of the story on top of the top 
story. 

The little seamstress was scarcely 
thirty years old, but she was such an 
old-fashioned little body in so many of 
her looks and ways that I had almost 
spelled her sempstress, after the fashion 
of our grandmothers. She had been a 
comely body, too; and would have been 
still, if she had not been thin and pale 
and anxious-eyed. 

She was tired out to-night because she 
had been working hard all day for a lady 
who lived far up in the ‘‘ New Wards’’ 
beyond Harlem River, and after the 
long journey home she had to climb 
seven flights of tenement house stairs. 
She was too tired, both in body and in 
mind, to cook the two little chops she 
had brought home. She would save 
them for breakfast, she thought. So 
she made herself a cup of tea on the 
miniature stove, and ate a slice of dry 
bread with it. It was too much trouble 
to make toast. 

But after dinner sh: watered her 
flowers. She was never too tired for 
that ; and the six pots of geraniums that 
caught the south sun on the top of the 
cornice did their best to repay her. Then 


she sat down in her rocking chair by the 
window and looked out. Her eyrie was 
high above all the other buildings, and 
she could look across some low roofs 
opposite and see the further end of Tom- 
kins Square, with its sparse spring 
green showing faintly through the dusk. 
The eternal roar of the city floated up to 
her and vaguely troubled her. She was 
a country girl, and although she had 
lived for ten years in New York, she had 
never grown used to that ceaseless mur- 
mur. To-night she felt the langour of 
the new season as well as the heaviness 
of physical exhaustion. She was almost 
too tired to go to bed. 

She thought of the hard day done and 
the hard day to be begun after the night 
spent on the hard little bed. She thought 
of the peaceful days in the country, 
when she taught school in the Massa- 
chusetts village where she was born. 
She thought of a hundred small slights 
that she had to bear from people better 
fed than bred. She thought of the sweet 
green fields that she rarely saw now- 
adays. She thought of the long journey 
forth and back that must begin and end 
her morrow’s work, and she wondered 
if her employer would think to offer to 
pay her fare. Then she pulled herself 
together. She must think of more 
agreeable things, or she could not sleep: 
And as the only agreeable things she 
had to think about were her flowers, she 
looked at the garden on top of the 
cornice. 

A peculiar gritting noise made her 
look down, and she saw a cylindrical 
object that glittered in the twilight ad- 
vancing in an irregular and uncertain 
manner towards her flower-pots. Look- 
ing closer, she saw that it was a pewter 
beer-mug, which somebody in the next 
apartment was pushing with a two-foot 
rule. On top of the beer-mug was a 
piece of paper, and on this paper was 
written, in a sprawling, half-formed 
hand : 

“* porter, ; 
pleas excuse the libberty And 
drink it.’’ 
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The seamstress started up in terror, 
and shut the window. She remembered 
that there was a man in the next apart- 
ment. She had seen him on the stairs 
on Sunday. He seemed a grave, decent 
person; but—he must be drunk. She 
sat down on her bed, all a-tremble. 
Then she reasoned with herself. The 
man was drunk, that was all. He prob- 
ably would not annoy her further. And 
if he did, she had only to retreat to Mrs. 
Mulvaney’s apartment in the rear, and 
Mr. Mulvaney, who was a _ highly 
respectable man and worked in a boiler- 
shop, would protect her. So, being a 
poor woman who had already had occa- 
sion to excuse—and refuse—two or 
three ‘‘ libberties’’ of like sort, she 
made up her mind to go to bed like a 
reasonable seamstress, and she did. 
She was rewarded, for when her light 
was out, she could see in the moonlight 
that the two-foot rule appeared again, 
with one joint bent back, hitched itself 
into the mug handle, and withdrew the 
mug. 

The next day was a hard one for the 
little seamstress, and she hardly thought 
of the affair of the night before until the 
same hour had come round again, and 
she sat once more by her window. Then 
she smiled at the remembrance. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow,’’ she said, in her charitable 
heart, “I’ve no doubt he’s awfully 
ashamed of it now. Perhaps he was 
never tipsy before. Perhaps he didn’t 
know there was a lone woman in here 
to be frightened.”’ 

Just then she heard a gritting sound. 
She looked down. The pewter pot was 
in front of her, and the two-foot rule 
was slowly retiring. On the pot was a 
piece of paper, and on the paper was: 

** porter 
good for the helth 
it makes meet.”’ 

This time the little seamstress shut 
her window with a bang of indignation. 
The colour rose to her pale cheeks. She 
thought that she would go down to see 
the janitor at once. Then she remem- 
bered the seven flights of stairs ; and she 
resolved to see the janitor in the morn- 
ing. Then she went to bed and saw the 
mug drawn back just as it had been 
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drawn back the night before. 

The morning came, but, somehow, 
the seamstress did not care to complain 
to the janitor. She hated to make 
trouble—and the janitor might think— 
and—and—well, if the wretch did it 
again she would speak to him herself, 
and that would settle it. 

And so, on the next night, which was 
a Thursday, the little seamstress sat 
down by her window, resolved to settle 
the matter. And she had not sat there 
long, rocking in the creaking little 
rocking chair which she had brought 
with her from her old home, when the 
pewter-pot hove in sight, with a piece 
of paper on the top. 

This time the legend read: 

‘* Perhaps you are afrade i will 
adress you 
i am not that kind.”’ 

The seamstress did not quite know 
whether to laugh or to cry. But she 
felt that the time had come for speech. 
She leaned out of her window and ad- 
dressed the twilight heaven. 

** Mr.—Mr.—sir—I—will you please 
put your head out of the window so that 
I can speak to you?’’ 

The silence of the other room was 
undisturbed. The seamstress drew 
back, blushing. But before she could 
nerve herself for another attack, a piece 
of paper appeared at the end of the two- 
foot rule: 

‘‘when i Say a thing i 
mene it; 

i have Sed i would not 
adress you and i 

Will not.’ 

What was the little seamstress to do? 
She stood by the window and thought 
hard about it. Should she complain to 
the janitor? But the creature was per- 
fectly respectful. No doubt he meant to 
be kind. He certainly was kind to 
waste these pots of porter on her. She 
remembered the last time—and the first 
—that she had drunk porter. It was at 
home, when she was a young girl, after 
she had had the diphtheria. She re- 
membered how good it was, and how it 
had given her back her strength. And 
without one thought of what she was 
doing she lifted the pot of porter and 
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** THANKS! ”’ 


SHE WROTE IN A VERY NEAT HAND, 
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took one little reminiscent sip—two little 
reminiscent sips—and became aware of 
her utter fall and defeat. She blushed 
now as she had never blushed before, 
put the pot down, closed the window, 
and fled to her bed like a deer to the 
woods. 
And when the porter arrived the next 

night, bearing the simple appeal: 

‘** Dont be afrade of it 

drink it all” 


the little seamstress arose and grasped 
the pot firmly by the handle, and poured 
its contents over the earth around her 
largest geranium. She poured the con- 
tents out to the last drop, and then she 
dropped the pot, and ran back and sat 
on her bed and cried, with her face hid 
in her hands. 

‘* Now,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ you’ve 
done it! And you’re just as nasty and 
hard-hearted and suspicious and mean 
as—as pusley !” 

And she wept to think of her hardness 
of heart. ‘‘He will never give me a 
chance to say I am sorry,’’ she thought. 
And, really, she might have spoken 
kindly to the poor man, and told him 
that she was much obliged to him, but 
that he really mustn’t ask her to drink 
porter with him. 

‘** But it’s all over and done now,’ 
she said to herself, as she sat at her 
window on Saturday night. And then 
she looked at the cornice, and saw the 
faithful little pewter pot travelling 
slowly toward her. 

She was conquered. This act of 
Christian forbearance was too much for 
her kindly spirit. She read the inscrip- 
tion on the paper: 


** porter is good for Flours 
but better for Fokes”’’ 


and she lifted the pot to her lips, which 
were not half so red as her cheeks, and 
took a good, hearty, grateful draught. 

She sipped in thoughtful silence after 
this first plunge, and presently she was 
surprised to find the bottom of the pot 
in full view. 

On the table at her side a few pearl 
buttons were screwed up in a bit of white 
paper. She untwisted the paper and 
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smoothed it out, and wrote in a tremu- 
lous hand—she could write a very neat 
hand— 

‘** Thanks.’”’ 


This she laid on the top of the pot, 
and in a moment the bent two-foot rule 
appeared and drew the mail-carriage 
nome. ‘Then she sat still, enjoying the 
warm glow of the porter, which seemed 
to have permeated her entire being with 
a heat that was not at all like the un- 
pleasant and oppressive heat of the at- 
mosphere, an atmosphere heavy with 
the spring damp. A gritting on the tin 
aroused her. A _ piece of paper lay 
under her eyes: 


‘fine groing weather 
Smith.’’ 
it said. 

Now it is unlikely that in the whole 
round and range of conversational com- 
monplaces there was one other greeting 
that could have induced the seamstress 


to continue the exchange of communi- 


cations. But this simple and homely 
phrase touched her country heart. 
What did ‘‘ growing weather’’ matter 


to the toilers in this waste of brick and 
mortar? This stranger must be, like 
herself, a country-bred soul, longing for 
the new green and the upturned brown 
mould of the country fields. She took 
up the paper, and wrote under the first 
message : 
‘* Fine.”’ 

But that seemed curt; for, she added: 
“‘for’’ what? She did not know. At 
last in desperation she put down “‘ pota- 
toes.’’ The piece of paper was with- 
drawn and came back with an addition: 

‘*Too mist for potatos.’’ 


And when the little seamstress had 
read this, and grasped the fact that 
m-i-s-t represented the writer’s pronun- 
ciation of ‘‘ moist,’’ she laughed softly to 
herself. A man whose mind at such a 
time was seriously bent upon potatoes 
was not a man to be feared. She found 
a half-sheet of notepaper and wrote : 


“I lived in a small village before I 
came to New York, but I am afraid I do 
not know much about farming. Are 
vou a farmer ?”’ 
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The answer came: 
‘have ben most Every thing 
farmed a Spel in Maine 
Smith.”’ 
As she read this, the seamstress heard 
a church clock strike nine. 


‘* Bless me, is it so late?’’ she cried, 
and she hurriedly pencilled ‘‘ Good 
Night,’’ thrust the paper out, and closed 
the window. But a few minutes later, 
passing by, she saw yet another bit of 
paper on the cornice, fluttering in the 
evening breeze. It said only ‘‘ good 
nite,’’ and after a moment’s hesitation, 
the little seamstress took it in and gave 
it shelter. : 

*” * * * 


After this, they were the best of 
friends. Every evening the pot ap- 


peared, and while the seamstress drank 
from it at her window, Mr. Smith drank 
from its twin at his; and notes were ex- 
changed as rapidly as Mr. Smith’s early 
education permitted. They told each 
other their histories, and Mr. Smith’s 
was one of travel and variety, which he 
seemed to consider quite a matter of 
course. He had followed the sea; he 
had farmed; he had been a logger and 
a hunter in the Maine woods. Now he 
was foreman of an East River lumber 
yard, and he was prospering. In a 
year or two he would have enough laid 
by to go home to Bucksport and buy a 
share in a ship-building business. All 
this dribbled out in the course of a jerky 
but variegated correspondence, in which 
autobiographic details were mixed with 
reflections, moral and philosophical. 
A few samples will give an idea of 
Mr. Smith’s style: 
‘1 was one trip to van demens 
land.” 
To which the seamstress replied : 
‘It must have been very interesting.’’ 
But Mr. Smith disposed of this sub- 
ject very briefly : 
‘it wornt ’’ 
Further he vouchsafed : 
‘** i seen a chinese cook in 


hong kong could cook flapjacks 
like your Mother 
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a mishnery that sells Rum 

is the menest of Gods crechers 
a bulfite is not what it is 
cract up to Be 

the dagos are wussen the 
brutes 

iam 6 13 

but my Father was 6 foot 4.”’ 


The seamstress had taught school one 
winter, and she could not refrain from 
making an attempt to reform Mr. 
Smith’s orthography. One evening in 
answer to this communication : 

‘* i killed a Bare in Maine 600 
lbs waight.”’ 

She wrote: = 

‘Isn't it generally spelled Bear?’’ 
but she gave up the attempt when he 
responded : 

**a bare is a mene animle any 
Way you spel him.’’ 

The spring wore on, and the summer 
came, and still the evening drink and the 
evening correspondence brightened the 
close of each day for the little seam- 
stress. And the draught of porter put 
her to sleep each night, giving her a 
calmer rest than she had ever known 
during her stay in the noisy city; and 
it began, moreover, to make a little 
“meet’’ for her. And then the thought 
that she was going to have an hour of 
pleasant companionship somehow gave 
her courage to cook and eat her little 
dinner, however tired she was. The 
seamstress’s cheeks began to blossom 
with the June roses. 

And all this time Mr. Smith kept his 
vow of silence unbroken, though the 
seamstress sometimes tempted him with 
little ejaculations and exclamations to 
which he might have responded. He 
was silent and invisible. Only the 
smoke of his pipe, and the clink of his 
mug as he set it down on the cornice, 
told her that a living, material Smith 
was her correspondent. They never met 
on the stairs, for their hours of coming 
and going did not coincide. Once or 
twice they passed each other in the 
street; but Mr. Smith looked straight 
ahead of him, about a foot over her 
head. The little seamstress thought he 
was a very fine-looking man, with his 
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six feet one and three-quarters, and his 
thick brown beard. Most people would 
have called him plain. 


Once she spoke to him. She was 
coming home one summer evening, and 
a gang of corner-loafers stopped her and 
demanded money to buy beer, as is their 
custom. Before she had time to be 
frightened Mr. Smith appeared—whence 
she knew not—scattered the gang like 
chaff, and, collaring two of the human 
hyenas, kicked them with deliberate, 
ponderous, alternate kicks, until they 
writhed in ineffable agony. When he 
let them crawl away, she turned to him 
and thanked him warmly, looking very 
pretty now, with the colour in her 
cheeks. But Mr. Smith answered no 
word. He stared over her head, grew 
red in the face, fidgeted nervously, but 
held his peace until his eyes fell on a 
rotund Teuton, passing by. 


‘** Say, Duchy !”’ he roared. 
The German stood aghast. 


‘*T ain’t got nothing to write with!’’ 
thundered Mr. Smith, looking him in 
the eye. And then the man of his word 
passed on his way. 


And so the summer went on, and the 
two correspondents chatted silently from 
window to window, hid from sight of all 
the world below by the friendly cornice. 
And they looked out’over the roof, and 
saw the green of Tomkins Square grow 
darker and dustier as the months went 
on. 


Mr. Smith was given to Sunday trips 
in the suburbs, and he never came back 
without a bunch of daisies or black-eyed 
Susans, or, later, asters or golden-rod 
for the little seamstress. Sometimes, 
with a sagacity rare in his sex, he 
brought her a whole plant, with fresh 
loam for potting. 


He gave her also a reel in a bottle, 
which he wrote he had ‘‘maid’’ himself,, 
and some coral, and a dried flying-fish, 
that was somewhat fearful to look upon, 
with its sword-like fins and its hollow 
eyes. At first she could not go to sleep 
with that flying-fish hanging on the 
wall. 





THE LOVE LETTERS OF SMITH. 


But he surprised the little seamstress 
very much one cool September evening, 
when he shoved this letter along the 
cornice : 


‘* Respected and Honoured Madam: 
‘* Having long and vainly sought an 
opportunity to convey to you the ¢x- 
pression of my sentiments, I now avail 
myself of the privilege of epistolary com- 
munication to acquaint you with the fact 
that the Emotions, which you have 
raised in my breast, are those which 
should point to Connubial Love and 
Affection rather than to simple Friend- 
ship. In short, Madam, I have the 
Honour to approach you with a pro- 
posal, the acceptance of which will fill 
me with ecstatic Gratitude, and enable 
me to extend to you those Protecting 
Cares which the Matrimonial Bond 
makes at once the duty and the Privilege 
of him who would, at no distant date, 
lead to the Hymeneal Altar one whose 
charms and virtues should suffice to 
kindle the Flames, without extraneous 
Aid. I remain, Dear Madam, Your 
Humble Servant and Ardent Adorer, 


J. Smith.” 


The little seamstress gazed at this 
letter a long time. Perhaps she was 
wondering in what Ready Letter Writer 
of the last century Mr. Smith had found 
his form. Perhaps she was amazed at 
the results of his first attempt at 
punctuation. Perhaps she was thinking 
of something else, for there were tears 
in her eyes and a smile on her small 
mouth. 


But it must have been a long time, 
and Mr. Smith must have grown ner- 
vous for presently another communica- 
tion came along the line where the top 
of the cornice was worn smooth. It 
read : 


“* If not understood will you mary me?”’ 
The little seamstress seized a piece 

of paper and wrote: 

‘““If I say Yes, will you speak to me?”’ 
Then she rose and passed it out to 


him, leaning out of the window, an: 
their faces met. 
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MR. SMITH APPEARED AND SCATTERED THE GANG LIKE CHAFF. 




















GAINED IN STRENGTH. 
The lady had for the last twenty years 


been on the brink of the grave. She had 
gone from one doctor to another, and 
was now starting a course of health 
resorts. 

‘The air here,’’ she remarked to a 
boarder, ‘‘ is good for the health ?’’ 

“Good! Well, I should say so,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ When I first came here I 
had no strength at all. If you’d told me 
to walk across the room I could not have 
done it. I had hardly a hair on my head, 
and as for weight, you could have 
weighed me on a letter-scale.’’ 

‘* Really, you give me great hope,’ 
said the lady. ‘‘And have you been 
here long?”’ 

‘““Ah, yes, some time. You see, 
madam, I was born here!”’ 


’ 





PROOF. 


After the departure of the guests, 
Tommy is called before his mother and 
reproved for behaving rudely to his 
aunt. 

Mother: ‘‘ Tommy, you should never 
speak roughly to your aunt.’’ 

Tommy: ‘‘ Why not, mother? 
does.” 

Mother: ‘‘ I’m sure he doesn’t.’’ 

Tommy : ‘‘ Oh, yes, he does, because 
only this afternoon I heard him say to 
aunt, ‘speaking roughly, it’s about a 
mile.’ ’’ 


Papa 
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THE HUMOUR 
OF THINGS. 


QUITE A PATRIOT. 

The nobility and gentry of Lesser 
Peddefield were recently gathered in the 
parish hall to feast their eyes and ears 
on some tableaux vivants with des- 
criptive song accompaniments. Un- 
doubtedly the most successful picture 
was that of Britannia, in the person of a 
rather stout lady, arrayed in a flowing 
robe and the helmet of the local fire- 
brigade captain. 

Just as the audience were clamouring 
for an encore a man rushed into the hall 
with the news that his stable was on fire. 
The chief of the fire-brigade rose from 
his seat. 

‘‘Tt’ll ’ave to burn, then,’’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘I ain’t a-goin’ without my 
*elmet for nobody.”’ 

** But surely you can get your hel- 
met?’’ gasped the anxious man. 

“‘I’m not sayin’ I can’t,’’ came the 
indignant reply. ‘‘ But if you think I’m 
a-goin’ to insult the British Empire by 
stripping Britannia for a blessed stable- 
fire you’re jolly well mistook. We're 
goin’ to ’ave a hencore!”’ 





FAMILIAR FACTS. 


“* Have you ever noticed that men and 
their wives generally grow to look alike 
after they have been married a few 
years ?”’ 

“Yes. Both of them nearly always 
have the same sad expression. 








THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


22 J acrneTons 
~ tg —_——— 


GOLFER (to Greenkeeper): ‘‘ How did you get that black eye, Sandy ?”’ 
Sanpy: ‘‘ The man on the hill is sellin’ his hoose, an’ has been provin’ tae his 
prospective buyers that it’s only a stane’s throw frae the club house.”’ 
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THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


ConstaB_Le: ‘‘ Knocked down by a motor, were you? Didn't you notice the 
number on the car ?”’ 

Tramp: ‘* Naw; ’e was goin’ too fast.’’ 

CONSTABLE: ‘* Could you swear to the driver?” 

Tramp: ‘“‘I DID!” 





FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY 


Nothing prettier or 
Frocks for more graceful could well 
Home Wear. be imagined than some of 
the new house frocks 
now worn. As to the general run of these 
gowns, it proves beyond all doubt the 
irresistible charm of simplicity. One 
particularly charming model for a young 
bride’s wear is developed in claret- 
coloured serpentine crépe. The soft 
folds open near the hem on either side to 
show pleated panels of satin in a darker 
shade of claret, while the upper part of 
the skirt is effectively decorated with a 
double row of red glass buttons, ar- 
ranged in twolong lines, so that they give 
the tiny apron effect which is seen on 
many of the smart evening models. A 
piping of red satin follows the line of 
the buttons, bordered on one side by a 
frill of Malines lace. A pretty magpie 
effect is gained by white cashmere and 
black velvet, and is made on similar 
lines as the claret gown. The frock in 
this instance has a short train with the 
black velvet introduced at the sides, on 
the collar and down the centre. 


Blouses’ designed to 
Blouse wear outside skirts are 
Notes. certainly an increasing 
fashion, and for those 
who do not care for a definite bacque, 
there is a very desirable alternative in 
the little satin or net blouse reaching 
just to the waist, and there set into a 
cord or belt, below which a tiny 
gathered frill falls just over the top of 
the skirt. 

Coarse piece lace is used to carry out 
models that are relieved by touches of 
black velvet at the throat and wrists. 

This model, which is a 

An very comfy one, is 
Attractive fashioned of mist-blue 
Tea Gown. cashmere, brocaded with 
tiny gold dots, gathered 

into a kimona yoke of its own fabric. 
The yoke is cut very wide across, and is 
gauged into a cording of satin with very 
charming effect, while in front the skirt 


EDNA. 
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DINNER DRESS FOR HOTEL WEAR WHEN 
TRAVELLING. BODICE OF FLOWERED 
SILK, AND THE SKIRT OF PLEATED NET 
OVER SATIN, WITH KNOT OF PINK AND 
BLUE SATIN ROSES AT WAIST. 
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of the gown is slightly, looped upin classic 
folds. The tea gown is besides bor- 
dered all round with a narrow band of 
Russian sable, supplemented down tne 
front with a cascade of creamy net to 
soften the edges, whilst the round cut 
neck and sleeves are finished in the same 
fashion. 
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PRETTY HAT FOR INCLEMENT WEATHER, 
OF BLACK VELOURETTE, LIGHTENED 
BY A PURPLE RIBBON AND COCKADE. 











Lace - trimmed evening 
gowns in pale tinted soft 
satin and crépe look 
exceedingly well when 
they are relieved with cleverly-applied 
touches of dark fur. The dress I have 
in mind is arranged with an under-robe 
of lemon-coloured satin, adorned near 
the hem with a broad band of richly em- 
broidered gold lace. Over this pale- 





Theatre 
Frocks. 









































FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


yellow satin robe a very long tunic is 
worn, Carried out in charmeuse, match- 
ing exactly the tint of the satin and 
trimmed with a narrow band of mink. 
Just above the line of fur the yellow 
charmeuse is ornamented with an elab- 
orate broderie. 

The lower half of the short-waisted 
bodice is of dull gold net, drawn down 
under a girdle of topaz and crystals. 
For the upper part of the bodice and for 
the sleeves yellow charmeuse is used 
lined with gold net. A dainty little shell 
pink frock of crépe de soie has a high 
waist-line outlined with coral beads, and 
the hem of the skirt is bordered all 
round with skunk. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 


Petticoats intended to 
Pretty be worn under the 
Underskirts. evening gowns that have 
an opening at the side 
are composed of white satin with ninon, 
mousseline, or fine ‘ace flounces. 
Another very dainty and effective trim- 
ming which may be seen on some of the 
prettiest of the new petticoats takes the 
form of rings of tiny blossoms made in 
narrow soft satin ribbon in pastel shades. 
Even more luxurious are the petticoats 
in very soft cream silk, with a deep 
flounce of lace dotted with imitation 
stones. Some pink satin underskirts 
with a frill of pink crépe de chine, into 
which are inset fine cream lace medal- 
lions lined with gold gauze, are par- 
ticularly charming. Flounces of ribbon 
are well liked for day wear, and when 
made with alpaca tops are durable and 
economical. Coloured sets of lingerie 
are frequently included in an up-to-date 
bride’s trousseau, pink being the chief 
favourite. The nightdresses are es- 
pecially dainty, being chiefly made in the 
kimona style and decorated with pale 
cream lace. 


Very smart are the 
Tailormades. tailored costumes in vel- 
vet, which are so modish 
just now. Most pleasing is a model 


carried out in golden-brown velvet, 
trimmed with collar and cuffs of skunk, 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


and the narrow skirt opened about a 
quarter of a yard on either side to reveal 
a brown pleated taffeta underskirt. 
Coats and skirts of heavy sponge cloth 
have large velvet collars, wide revers, 


SMART COAT AND SKIRT IN STONE 
COLOURED WHIPCORD, SAILOR 
COLLAR AND CUFFS OF 
BLACK SATIN. 


and a great number of buttons. All 
kinds of lovely shades in red are used 
extensively for the making of costumes ; 
trimmed with black fox or bear these 
are most attractive, but only to be worn 
by the few. Heavy blue serge coat and 
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skirt costumes look extremely well with 
fur of any description. 

The costume skirt still continues to be 
quite a narrow affair, freedom for walk- 
ing in many cases being obtained by an 
opening either at the side, front, or at 
the back. Coats are quite a bit longer, 
and a number of the smartest designs 
have the cutaway effect. 


PARTY MODES FOR YOUNG 
GIRLS. 

For party frocks exquisite little 
dresses in crépe de chine and satin are 
being fashioned in the one-piece effect 
with fur or lace as a decoration. One 
of the most attractive of these models is 
in soft shell pink crépe de chine, with 
an underdress of fine cream val lace. 
This fetching little affair is partially 
covered with a powder-blue mousseline 
tunic edged with a narrow band of 
marabout, while above the marabout the 
mousseline is embroidered with a floral 


design in powder-blue and pink floss 


silk. The short sleeves are decorated 
with the same embroidery, and likewise 
edged with marabout, and the top of the 
bodice shows a little ‘‘ V ’’ shaped neck, 
outlined with blue silk cord. A second 
dainty model is carried out in snow white 
net and lace, made so as to simulate one 
of the new lace tunics, and is joined to 
a net skirt finished off with a dainty hem 
of pointed lace, the shirt having a 
panel of lace down the front decorated 
with tiny blue beads. A China blue 
satin band gives a touch of color to the 
waistline, which is particularly pleasing. 
White silk makes a charmingly pretty 
party gown for a girl of ten years; is 
traced with white soutache and finished 
with a hem of some dark fur. Fine 
dotted muslin and French lawn are other 
happy choices for little maids’ party- 
wear; the former being specially recom- 
mended on account of its washing 
qualities. A dainty example in this 
fabric is fashioned with becoming 
** peasant ’’’ sleeves, the muslin being 
gauged round the slightly high waist- 
line into cordings of its own material, 
while the little skirt is finished at the 
hem with a fine inch border of Macramé 
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lace, above which is a fine beading to 
match, threaded through with scarlet 
ribbon. The short sleeves are likewise 
finished with lace and beading; as is also 
the pretty square cut neck. Evening 
cloaks for girls are developed in lambs 
wool and made with a cape-effect, and 
loose hood. These are lined throughout 
with soft satin or Jap. silk. 





IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


To make the tresses 
For the bright and lustrous, a 
Hair. good mixture is that of 


six ounces of rose-water, 
four ounces of pure alcohol, a drachm of 
oil of bay, twenty-five grains of ground 
mace, and three drops of oil white rose. 
The rose-water should not be added until 
the other ingredients have infused in a 
covered bottle for ten days, after which 
the wash is ready for use. For sham- 
pooing the hair a useful mixture is com- 
posed of ten grains of quillaia bark, a 
drachm of powdered borax, five grains 
of powdered camphor, and two drops of 
oil of cloves. This should be thoroughly 
dissolved in water and then poured over 
the hair. 
Two drops of violet, the 
same amount of oil of 
bergamot, four drachms 
of oil of almonds, ten 
grains of powdered borax, four drachms 
white wax, six drachms of rose-water and 
eau-de-Cologne mixed with five ounces 
of white vaseline. Mix well and apply 
at night. 


Complexion 
Cream. 





WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 


Allow a pint of cran- 
Cranberry berries and half a pound 
and Apple of sugar to a pound and 
Pie. a half of apples. Having 
peeled, cored, and sliced 
the apples, put them in a stewpan with 
the cranberries and sugar. When the 
fruit is quite soft beat it well with a 
wooden spoon and stir in one ounce of 
butter. Place the mixture in a pie-dish, 
and when it is cold cover it with good 
pastry and bake in the usual way. 





FASHION REFLECTIONS. 





The sulphur dressing in 
How fo new blankets must be 
Wash New got rid of, or the soapiest 
Blankets. of lathers will curdle 
when the blankets are 
put in it.. There are two ways of doing 
this; first, by steeping overnight (after 
thoroughly shaking the blankets) in 
clear cold water; second, by rubbing 
over the dry blankets with a bar of soap 
previous to washing. Afterwards they 
should be well dolled in two waters, 
made soapy by dissolving a quarter of a 
pound of any good soap to a quart of 
water, and to the rinsing water add one 
tablespoonful of ammonia to the gallon. 
After wringing, shake well to raise the 
nap, and peg out during a breezy day 
if possible. 
Beat half a pound of 
butter to a cream, then 
dredge in three-quarters 
of a pound of flour 
(sifted), half a pound of castor sugar, 
half a pound of currants, a quarter of a 
pound of sultanas, several glacé cher- 
ries, one ounce of sweet almonds, a 
quarter of an ounce of allspice. Whisk 
five eggs (yolks and whites separately) 
and thoroughly mix with the other ingre- 
dients. Then add two tablespoonfuls 
of brandy, and if not quite moist enough, 
a little milk; beat for twenty minutes, 
and bake for two hours. When cold it 
should be wrapped in grease-proof paper 
and put away in a fairly warm place. 
The icing should not be put on until a 
day before it is wanted. 


A Good 
Cake 


One pound of butter, one 

Little pound of sugar, one and 
Cakes. a quarter pounds of 
flour, eight eggs, one 

pound currants, one pound sultanas, 
one pound raisins, half a pound of citron 
peel, a quarter a pound of chopped al- 
monds, the grated rind of a lemon, and 
one teaspoonful of Sandow’s Health 
baking powder. Cream the butter and 
sugar together until the consistency of 
thick cream, add the eggs well beaten, 
and the flour, fruit and flavourings, and 
lastly the baking powder. Place the 


mixture in tiny greased patty pans and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Photo by W. E, Bond, St. Albans. 
THE LOCK, DEDHAM, SUFFOLK. 


From a Painting by Henry Ceorge Moon 





